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Agents: Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 277 Wabash Avenue, 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG | 


M ANGE In its mildest ferm is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and eftec- 
tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following from persons whe 
have used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. FRED J a the famous Wood- 
bine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1899, I orde: from you 1 gal. Standard 
Oil of Tar Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 1 I had a red cock- 
er spaniel sent to me that was afflicted with mange. The owner ad- 
me that he had used everything possible to cure her, but with no 
good —— I at once began treating her with Standard Oil of Tar, 
and in just ten days had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores 
all healed and no scurf apparent. This same dog had previously been 
doctored with some of the much heralded “ positive mange cures,” 
costing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of the 
best disinfectants on the market,and at a price which should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing dogs, ] 
much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., 65 Champlain Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
new Black Pcwder Shells are 1eady for distribution to the 


** CRACK SHOT.” Or 
R trade. They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They ure also guaranteed by the makers. 





“FLASH”? Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
————— pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 
Also 


AUSTIN POWDER CO., 


CLEVELAND. 


AND 


J. L. WHITE, Mgr., 
Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 





For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
. B. Kniskern, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the 
sportsman which are unsurpassed in America, 
and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 


—.2¢ Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Antelope 
Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf an 
Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while the 
streams and lakes, in countless number, are teeming 
with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who select the 
mountains of Colorado or Utah are always sure of a 





hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where out- 
fits can be obtained suitable for their needs. If you are contemplating a 
trip, let us send you information in regard to hunting, fishing and camping 
grounds and our beautiful illustratei booklets, free. 


8. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent 
Denver, Colorado. 
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**Tell Me 
Pretty: 
Maiden” 


Are there any more Railroads 


like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
anything to compare with the 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge “‘SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. Pronounced by members of American Asso- 
ciation for Adva f Sci , who made the 
trip in September, 1901: ‘‘ The Latest Wonder af 
the World.” ‘“* Nothing in Europe or America that 
excels The Short Line.”’ “ Its only e lis the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “ Blue 
Book,” containing description of —. and much 
——_ data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 

ress 






invariably travel 
via the... 


Colorado 
& 


Southern 


“ Rail 
alway, 
Whose lines reach all the Hunting and Fishin 
Resorts in the State. Handsomely equipped 
trains, scheduled at convenient hours. 
T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 














P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful books, 
“Picturesque Colorado” “Fishing Pools and 


A. C. RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, Pictures” and “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 
General Manacer. Traffic Manager. postage. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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. Unique. Accurate. 
£=&> Royal Trio. “vets 
% Van Dyke’s Fascinating Out-Door Books. 
J “A keen and observant naturalist.".—The Morning Post (London, England.) 
Game Birds 
at Home. 


By Theodore 8. Van Dyke. 
16mo, Cloth, Decorated; Gilt 
Top. $1.50. 


—_ 


“ Aninstructive and charm. 
ing book, that will be wanted 
by all lovers and students of 
of birds.”’"—New York Sun. 
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The Still Hunter. 


The Best and Most Authoritative Work 
on Deer Hunting ever published. 


12mo. Extra Cloth, Beveled. $2.00, 


Rifle, Rod and Gun in California. 


A Sporting Romance of rare beauty and information. 12mo. Eztra 
Cloth, Beveled, $1.50, 


Any of the above works sent, postpaid, to any address by Sports AFIELE 
on receipt of price. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., 


358 DEARBORN ST. ~ CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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‘THREE GREAT TRAINS. 





“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


aig Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


W. P. DEPPE, 
Asst, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


Ww. J. LYNCH, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
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We can supply you with 
any good make of 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or anything 
you may want on very liberal terms, if you will secure 
us a certain number of new subscribers. Write us, 
and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 
free of charge. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., - Chicago, Ils, 
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TheNewlork Chicagog St LouisRR 


Solid Through Trains between 










New York and 
Boston. 
CHICAGO PASSENGER STATION 


(Van Buren St. near Clark St.) 
ON THE ELEVATED LOOP. 
Our Rates will be of interest to you. 


CITY TICKET OFFICES: 
111 Adams Street, Telephone Central 2057, 
and Auditorium Annex, Chicago. 


—, 
NICKELPate. 
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For eight subscriptions to SPorTs AFIELD we will send 
you ap Upeheareve Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. ade of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $7.00. Full lined, double stitched throughou 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat tha 
will last a life-time. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor's opinion, this is the best ———s coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in — home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made up and sent 
you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILLS, 


4&@ Send for our List of Premiums, and let us know 
what we can do for you. We can get you anything you 
want, if you will give us some of your time, 





ANY MANUFACTURER, ANY WHERE, WHO HAS 
ANYTHING GOOD TO SELL WILL FIND “SPORTS 
AFIELD” A HELPFUL SALES PERSUADER, IT 
RESPECTS ITS PATRONS BY ONLY PRINTING RE- 
LIABLE ADVERTISEMENTS AND IS,IN TURN, RE- 
SPECTED BY THEM. INDIVIDUAL SPORTSMEN, 
KENNELMEN AND HOTEL PROPRIETORS WILL 
FIND OUR “WANTS AND FOR SALES” COLUMN 
A VERY PROFITABLE PROPOSITION. 
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DO YOU 
WANT 
A GUN? 


For TEN Subscriptions to SporTS AFIELD we will send you a FOREHAND 
SINGLE-BARREL SHOTGUN, 12 or 16 gauge, with Automatic Ejector. We 
have sent out a great many of these guns, and every one who has got one speaks 
highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. It is made by the Forehand Arms 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., and is reliable in all respects. 


The vood name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shooting on 
the duck pass and in the snipe meadow: For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send an 


ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No.1 P. (listed at $3500). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
fall pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 2 Ithaca, 
with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60 00). The makers guarantee these guns in every respect, and your 
wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most careful attention. 


The Parker Gun—familarly known asthe ‘‘Old Reliable” —has so 
secure a place in the affections of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed é 
description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. It is used by such 
crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Badd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’”? Chan Powers and others. 
For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker Brothers’ factorv, and made to your 
special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN.—Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 
16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, tine American stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol or 
straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at 
$80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 
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Down Repeating Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed xt $24.00, for THIRTY subscriptions. A six-shot repeater, made by the inventors of 
the famous Marlin rifle. The barrel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. 
Weight, from 7 to 7} lbs. ‘All full-choked birrels,’”? write the Marlin Fire Arms Co, ‘are guaranteed to 
target better than 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIIs. 
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Reduction in Price. 





Automatic 
Colt Pistol. 


(Browning's Patent). 





Price ced to... 919.90 


} 
Improvement in safety --making it safest pistol 
made. ee rear sight. (Not shown in cut.) 
Pistols with old style safety sight sent to us, ex- 
press charges paid, will have the improvements put 
on free of charge. 
Send for our 140+ 


e Illustrated Catalogue of 
Sportsmen’s Goods an 


Accessories, It is free. 


Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. S 








STEWART’S 
ANIMAL 


SOAP 


Kills quickly Lice, 
Fleas, Ticks, Chiggers. 
Every form of Parasite on Dogs, Horses and Cattle. es 
Mange and all skin affections, leaving the coat sleek and 
glossy. It is odorless and harmless to man or beast. 

Highly recommended by well known Dog and Animal 
Fanciers. 
FREE Send us your name and address with 2c. stamp for 
postage and we will send you a sample free, 


THE STEWART SOAP COMPANY, 
149 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS 


I have measurements on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Hunting Boots 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
am prepared to make the same grade of 
sportsmen’s footwear as in the t. I 
was formerly superintendent of the shoe 
department of that firm and have bought 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. ou do—you will now 
know where to get them n. Measure- 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
-~ 33 Williams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
‘ ag All Work Guaranteed.-@s 











To Florida and the South for Pleasure, 
Comfort and Rest 


via the 


Southern Railway 


The Southern Railway provides the very best 
for its patrons. The through service from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati 
to the South is unequalled. 


Pullinan Sleepers through from Chicago to St. August- 
ine, Fla., without change. 
Pullman Sleepers through from Louisville to St. August- 
| ine, Fla., without change. 
Pullman Sleepers through from St. Louis to Charleston, 
— = 8. C., without change. 

Pullman Sleepers through from Cincinnati to Charles- 
- = ton, 8. C., without change. 
Pullman Sleepers through from Cincinnati to Jackson- 
—— ville, Fla., without change; passing 
through Asheville and the famous “ Land of the Sky.”’ 

Café, Dining Cars and Observation Cars; elegant Day 
Coaches. Remember the 


Chicago and Florida Special, 


leaving Chicago daily except Sunday. 


The Famous Florida Limited, 


leaving Chicago daily, both for St. Augustine, Fla., with 
close connections at Jacksonville for East and West Coast 
ints in Florida. Low rates to all winter resorts in the 
uth and to Charleston, 8. C., account the South Carolina 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. For rates and full 
particulars call on any Ticket Agent or write 


G.B. Allen, A.G. P. A. or J. 8. McCullough, N. W.P.A. 


Southern Railway, 225 Dearborn Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ills. 


























The 

Pioneer 

Limited. 
Famous 
Train 
of 
the 
World. 


Chicago—St. Paul—Minneapolis. 


VIA 


THE St. Paut Roan. 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F. A. Mruuzr, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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WITH THE RED CROSS IN NATAL. 


By ALBERT M. STRONG. 


HAT it was that prompted me to 

go to Africa, is one of the things 

I have not yet been able even to 
tell myself. Possibly a little strain of 
old gypsy blood, lying dormant for cen- 
turies, had sprung into life in my veins 
—the insatiate longing for change of 
scene and environment, that has made 
me a wanderer through five continents 
for the past 30 years. In any event I 
did go to the Dark Continent, and I 
went in the capacity of “horseman” on 
a vessel carrying horses for the British 
Army in South Africa. Arrived there, 
I found I could not land unless I enlist- 
ed in one of the Colonial corps; so I 
‘signed on” with the Imperial Hospital 
Corps, and was sent, almost at once, to 
that quaint old Dutch town, Pieter- 
maritzburg, in Natal, and a day or two 
later to ‘“‘No. 14 General Hospital” at 
Newcastle (Natal), where I spent six 
months, with the exception of a few 
weeks with two different field columns. 
Stories of the trip across; of the battles 
and skirmishes with the Boers; and of 
individual adventure in that far-away 
land have been told by the score. This 
is only another—dealing not so much 
with War as it does with the country as 
I saw it and with the sports and amuse- 


ments of Tommy Atkins in camp, on 
the field and in the hospital. 

The only fighting I ever saw in South 
Africa was less a battle than a skirmish. 
It happened in this wise: A big column 
had been sent out of Newcastle, 3,000 
strong, under command of Brigadier- 
General Burn-Murdock — one of the 
crack commanders of the district. 
North of Utrect the command had been 
split—leaving us about 1,000 men under 
the command of Major Olliver, with 
Major Thornycroft second in command. 
On the afternoon of June 17 the col- 
umn I was with met a party of Boers 
under the leadership of Adjutant Prins- 
loo. The skirmish was short. While 
we were still busy -carrying off the 
wounded from the field, and while 
Thornycroft was pursuing the Boer 
forces, another Boer detachment, or a 
portion of the first Boer column, came 
up from the rear and we were all pris- 
oners— hospital, supplies and men. It 
was an awful climax to Olliver’s cam- 
paign. He had lost in killed and 
wounded over 100 men, and, in addition 
to this, was himself captured, with his 
entire hospital corps. The “rebels” 
treated us fairly well. No one was 
abused, though every Englishman was 
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stripped of his clothes and all valuables. 
I lost £25 and a fine brand-new uni- 
form, and that night at roll-call had to 
answer in a Tam O’Shanter and a pair 
of woolen socks—all that remained of 
the new outfit I had left Newcastle with. 

I have said that the skirmish was 
short, sharp and decisive: a demonstra- 
tion in front and a much heavier col- 
umn in the rear—favorite tactics with 
the Boers. When the first attack was 
made, there were less than a dozen ot 
the enemy in sight; but, as the boys 
swept up the slope, from every rock or. 
the hill came the spiteful crack of the 
Mauser. It was nasty work. Every 
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cultural way, except on the coast or in 
the valleys of the rivers. On the coast 
and in the valleys of the Umgeni, Illovo 
and Tugela Rivers there are splendid 
plantations where tea, coffee and sugar- 
cane are grown in immense quantities, 
and where almost any tropical fruit is 
raised practically without cultivation; 
but on the uplands—the great interior 
of Natal and the Transvaal — almost 
nothing can be grown except fruit. Cat- 
tle turned out on the veldt will almost 
starve for four months of the year. The 
veldt is covered with a tough, wiry 
grass, somewhat resembling our West- 
ern “bunch grass,” except for the fact 
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moment, almost, a man would go down 
and the hospital corps was entirely in- 
adequate to cope with the situation. A 
half-hour’s fighting saw a change; and 
then “Old Thornycroft””—a fighter from 
A to Z—jumped up from the little trench 
he had occupied and cried: “Horses, 
boys! We'll get ’em now!” And away 
sailed he and his command over the hills 
—after a will o’ the wisp. If his 900 
men had stayed with the hospital, I 
would still have had my £25. 

Of the South African country there 
is, just now, but little that one can say 
in its favor. At best it is, in my esti- 
mation, of but small value in an agri- 


that when it dries on the root on the 
prairie it loses all its nutritive properties. 
The lowlands are infested with snakes 
of almost every description, big and lit- 
tle, and the bite of any of them is al- 
most invariably fatal. Of game there is 
an almost infinite variety. Springbok, 
blesbok and hartbeest roam over the 
highlands in vast numbers, and in the 
little bunches of timber that border the 
creeks (or spruits) one can almost al- 
ways find wood-pigeon, quail, and, if 
there be cultivated fields nearby, Eng- 
land’s beautiful pheasants (transplanted). 
Along the coast and in the valleys of 
the big rivers there are mighty flocks ot 
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ducks, geese and brant; and, if one 
gets far enough from the haunts of the 
white man, lions, tigers, and occasion- 
ally a little herd of elephants will be 
found. Of monkeys and parrots there 
are untold millions. 

Of the natives there are as many 
tribes as there ever were of our Ameri- 
can Indians, and of all these the Zulu 
{or Izulu) is easily first. This name is 
a corruption of Amizulu, which means 
the “Celestial Heavens.” They are the 
fighters of all the South African tribes. 
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firs are the house servants of Natal and 
the Transvaal; that is, the men are. 
Their more nearly civilized life has had 
a tendency to reduce their physique, al- 
though they still show great powers of 
endurance — particularly the ricksha 
pullers, who, though they may have two 
heavy men for a load, always go on a 
run, and in the course of a day will 
often cover 30 or 40 miles. The Mata- 
beles (whose country lies to the north ot 
the Transvaal, nearer Equatorial Africa) 
are seldom seen in Natal. They are fre- 
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They fought and drove out all the 
southern tribes, except the Kaffirs, 
whom they also conquered and held as 
slaves. The Zulu men are large, well 
proportioned and exceedingly muscular. 
Tireless on foot and endowed naturally 
with indomitable perseverance, they 
make exceptionally good policemen, and 
the police force of all the cities of Natal 
is often more than half Zulu. The men 
will accept no other employment. If 
they live in their kraals, on their farms, 
the women do all the work. The Kat- 


quenters of Pretoria, however, where 
they come to sell furs, skins and ivory, 
and where the accompanying photo- 
graph was taken. They are the least 
civilized of the South African tribes and 
are in frequent revolt. Fierce and coura- 
geous fighters, they often make an im- 
mense amount of trouble before they 
can be driven back to their own coun- 
try. Of the Basutos there is nothing 
to be said that has not already been 
written of the three tribes I have men- 
tioned. On a reservation, between 
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Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, they are peaceful and quiet, 
stay closely within their bounds and are 
seldom seen in the cities. Taken as a 
whole, the native tribes of South Africa, 
so far as I have seen them, are, physi- 
cally, the finest people I have ever been 
among. 

I believe I said I was going to tell of 
the amusements and sports of English 
soldiers while on active service; but so 
far I seem to have drifted to other, 
though, I hope, not uninteresting sub- 
jects. To begin with, let me say that 
they are as brave, jolly and whole-souled 
a lot of men as I have ever been associ- 
ated with, and when the tunic, with its 
insignia of rank, lies on the grass on a 
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almost any pleasant afternoon after 
“Mess Call” (4:30 p. m.), the nurses, 
officers’ wives and their gentlemen 
friends would be out in force to enjoy 
the spirited contests across the net. 
Over back of the recreation hall was 
another court, equally as good as that 
of the ladies, devoted to the use of the 
officers and their friends; which goes to 
show that England’s War Office has 
taken to heart that old adage: ‘All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy’’—even in war. 

Up back of the detachment camp a 
splendid football and cricket field was 
laid out. Level as a floor, and as well 
tended as ever was “ Logds’ Ground”’ or 
“Berkely Oval,” it was a never-failing 











OFFICERS’ GYMKANA.—Major Taylor Wins. 


Brigadier General Burn Murdock Deciding a Race. 





field day, and, side by side, they are 
striving for supremacy in some of their 
many sports, one man is as good as an- 
other, be he officer, ‘“‘non-com.” or pri- 
vate. The best man wins, and, officer 
or private, he receives his full share of 
glory. Now, “lest we forget,’ let me 
say that in ‘‘ No. 14 General”’ there were 
thirty trained nurses—all ladies; and it 
is only right that their recreations shall 
have first place. In front of their quar- 
ters there was as good a tennis court as 
you will find anywhere. Graded and 
rolled, kept in perfect order by the fa- 
tigue gang, and well supplied with com- 
fortable seats, it was an ideal place for 
the nimble wielders of the racquet, and 


source of amusement. Every evening 
after Tommy had had his “tea’’ half-a- 
dozen balls were in evidence; for the 
boys were always practicing for forth- 
coming matches with teams from some 
of the surrounding camps, There were 
30,000 troops encamped within a radius 
of four miles at this time, and every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon— 
always half-holidays for the orderlies— 
there was either a football match or a 
cricket game with the boys from some 
other branch of the service. They were 
good games, too; for many of the offi- 
cers, in their college days, were ac- 
knowledged stars at the wicket or on the 
oval, and entering the service seemed to 
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be no detriment to their skill, for they 
still handled the bat or chased the “pig- 
skin” with all their old-time vigor. Be- 
sides the field sports so far mentioned, 
there were a half-dozen polo clubs 
among the officers of the regiments en- 
camped about Newcastle, and many a 
spirited contest on the ponies, on the 
only available piece of ground within 
the lines, was witnessed by those lucky 
enough to get a pass on “Polo Day.” 
The equipment for these sports was the 
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them away on the march, almost every 
troop and company with the various 
field columns carried somewhere, in 
pack or in commissary wagon, its own 
football or cricket outfit, and many a 
time I have seen infantry companies, 
after a hard days tramp over the rug- 
ged hills, dig out from some hiding 
place a pigskin and do harder work in 
the hour before sunset than they had 
done all day. There was in the New- 
castle District, and I suppose in most 
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best the English makers could produce. 
Bought by contractors in England, it 
was shipped to Africa free, entered the 
country free of duty, and was sold at 
the ‘Field Force Canteen” at only a 
few pennies advance on the wholesale 
cost. In point of fact, England’s sol- 
diers in the field could get anything in 
Africa they could buy at home, and in a 
great many instances much cheaper. So 
cheap were football and cricket supplies 
that, even at the risk of having to throw 


of the others also, another sport; but 
in this only the officers were active par- 
ticipants. Horse-racing, or “Officers 
Gymkana,” had all the ear-marks of the 
sport as it obtains in this country, for 
there were the jockeys in the usual 
“racing colors” and peg-tops, and al- 
ways a goodly contingent of book- 
makers. The races were run straight- 
away over the turf and the finishes were 
nearly always exciting, though, in oc- 
casional instances, ‘“‘the talent’’ would 
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get badly stung through the prowess of 
some surreptiously imported thorough- 
bred from England or Australia. 

Of course, in these sports, the pa- 
tients could take no part, neither could 
they see them, for everything of this 
kind took place outside their “bounds ;” 
so, for them, other amusements had to 
be found. At one end of the hospital 
grounds a big recreation hall was built, 
50 feet wide by 120 deep, with a small 
but well equipped stage at one end. The 
hall was filled with tables covered with 
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which wishes to visit the little cities on 
the way to Johannesburg must first ob- 
tain a “permit” from the general com- 
manding. It was always made a condi- 
tion on the permit that at least one per- 
formance should be given free for the 
sole benefit of the patients in hospital, 
if there were suitable accommodations. 
I have seen, on that little stage in the 
hospital hall, such plays as “The Silver 
King,” “ Hamlet,” ‘“‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” and some as good comedies and 
comic operas as one sees anywhere—allk 

















CEMETERY AT NEWCASTLE, NATAL.—Grave in Foreground is that of 
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the latest papers and magazines obtain- 
able, and well supplied with easy chairs, 
and was the daily resort of every man 
who could hobble over to it. There 
were games of all kinds, from billiards 
on an English standard table to chess, 
checkers and cards. There was scarcely 
an hour of the day that the big piano 
was not in use—for among England's 
soldiery one finds many fine musicians 
and very few who have no musical edu- 
cation. Northern Natal is still under 
martial law and any travelling troupe 


by travelling companies. If it should 
so happen that for a week no company 
should be playing in the town hall, so 
that the “Wednesday Matinée”’ was 
missed, the “‘ Royal Army Medical Corps 
Minstrels” would be called out for Sat- 
urday night. This troupe was com- 
posed of twenty of the brightest and 
best musicians, comedians and vocalists 
in the corps—eighteen non-coms. and 
privates and two officers—namely, Ma- 
jor Eckersly, who was a splendid banjo- 
ist, and Lieutenant Parry, as good a 
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tenor as I have ever heard off the stage. 
Their programme was always a good 
one, The old-time “First Part” — in 
which was sung many of the latest 
songs—and an olio of specialties and 
sketches of more than ordinary merit. 
It is no surprise to me, now, that 
“Tommy” often tried his best to be 
sick enough to stay in hospital, or that 
wounds sometimes took so long to heal. 

On the 29th of August I was sent to 
Pietermaritzburg for discharge—having 
completed my term of service, and, after 
receiving my little piece of parchment, I 
spent two months travelling about the 
country. On October 24 I went aboard 
the transport U/stermore (Transport No. 
84), bound for England. After we had 
gotten away from Cape Town and had 
settled down for the long run to Albion, 
again Tommy’s love of sport cropped 
out, and wrestling and boxing bouts 
were the order of the night, while all 
day long every eligible place for cards 
was occupied. ‘ House’’ or “Lotto” — 
a feeble and degenerate descendant of 
American Keno—was very much in evi- 
dence. ‘Penny Nap” had many devo- 
tees and occasionally a fierce game of 
“Banker,” when the sovereigns would 
be piled in glittering yellow heaps on 
the favorite card by these nervy gam- 
blers, afforded a fund of amusement for 
a crowd of onlookers. Of the other 
card games there was an infinite variety: 
English cribbage and whist, American 
poker, seven-up and high five, and, 
among a little crowd, even Mexican 
“Quien Quien” whiled away the day- 
light hours. 

And then, there were concerts. Let 
me tell you of one. This particular 
entertainment was given on the evening 
of November 6 and was to celebrate our 
crossing the Equator. The cabin piano 
was brought out on the main deck, 
abaft the cabin; jolly old Captain Jones, 
for many years port captain at London, 
came down from the bridge to direct, 
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and all the officers aboard attended. 
The “band” (a violin, cornet and flute, 
accompanied by the piano) opened the 
varied programme with Sousa’s beautiful 
“Washington Post March,” and at its 
conclusion the bluff old skipper made a 
very happy little speech before he called 
on one of the sergeants for the first 
song—‘ The Guard Room Fire.” The 
boys were in excellent voice, the audi- 
ence enthusiastic and not inclined to 
criticise too closely, and, as the favorite 
songs came out, the big crowd joined in 
every chorus. They sang “Sons of the 
Sea,” “I Wonder Why,” and various 
others of England’s old songs. Ser- 
geant Blake, the only Yankee non-com. 
on the boat, had just concluded “ That's. 
Mine When You've Done With it,” and 
the chairman-captain had announced the 
event of the evening —a four-round 
“go” between Dennis of the “Man- 
chesters” and Tom of the ‘“ Dubs” 
(Dublin Fusileers), when the steam 
whistle broke out with an awful roar. 
The men were stripped and already had 
the gloves on; the time-keeper had 
called time; but the further progress of 
the bout was stopped by the captain, 
who jumped into the ring and shouted: 
“Stop! In just one minute we will 
cross the line, and, while we are cross- 
ing, Private Maltby of the tgth Dra- 
goons will give us ‘What Ho! She 
Bumps!’ Let her go, Maltby.” Then 
the Dragoon’s rich baritone rang out 
with the old favorite: 


‘We've come out for a merry trip, 
A month on the breezy brine; 
We started away from the Cape Town dock; 
We all felt fit and fine; 
We sang ‘A Life on the Ocean Wave’ 
As loud as we could chime; 
Our boat went quite all right, at first: 
But when she reached the line— 
CHORUS: 
She began to bump, a little bit; 
Bump, bump, bump, bump just a little bit! 
The fat cook fell down the engine-room, 
While the Tommies clung to the big jib-boom ; 
She rolled about; she was fairly in the dumps; 
So I clung to the captain’s legs and shouted, 
‘What Ho! She Bumps!’”’ 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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TEN DAYS ON THE TOMAHAWK. 


By A. C. PATERSON. 


UR party was organized in October 
of last year and decided to start 
next day—notwithstanding it hap- 

pened to be Friday—for Tomahawk 
Lake, Wisconsin, where we were to 
spend ten days, fishing. The day of the 
week had no deterring influence on the 
ardor of our jolly party; but, on ac- 
count of pressing business, the Doctor 
found it impossible to accompany us 
and we accepted his pledge to report at 
the lodge as soon as possible. There 
were four of us, all told: ex-Master in 
Chancery Farson; B. W. Sherman, at- 
torney for the Town of Hyde Park; 
Postoffice Physician Fred Swift, and A. 
C. Paterson—all of Chicago. Arriving 
at Hazelhurst, Wis., the station nearest 
our camp, our luggage was conveyed 
by a wagon in waiting to Lake Cath- 
erine, where, by previous arrangement, 
our boats were in readiness. We here 
purchased the necessary provisions and 
then started for the lodge on the south 
shore of Tomahawk Lake—passing 
through Lake Catherine to the thor- 
oughfare, a distance of five miles, and 
entering Tomahawk in sight of the 
lodge, which is situated on a high bluff 
surrounded by pine, cedar, birch and 
maple trees. Pine Lodge, owned by 
Mr. Sherman, was built some four years 
ago in a very picturesque spot and is 
visible through the trees for quite a dis- 
tance. It is constructed of upright logs, 
one and one half stories high, with a 
gable shingled roof. It contains one 
large room below with. four windows 
and a door at the front and rear, utilized 
as a kitchen and dining room, and two 
good single bed rooms; above, there is 
one large, well-lighted room—the lodge 
being capable of housing six or eight 
persons easily. Directly in the rear is a 
driven well which affords water at a 


temperature of 40° in the warmest 
weather. The three acres surrounding 
the lodge are cleared of underbrush and 
show a fair sprinkling of good-sized 
young balsam pine and maple trees. 
On reaching the landing, at 1:30 p. m., 
we are welcomed by “Old Roman”’ and 
son—the former a good-natured, husky 
Swiss, who farms a “forty,’’ two miles 
east of the lodge on ¢the thoroughfare 
to Little Tomahawk. He had been in- 
stalled as caretaker pending our arrival, 
looking after the lodge, which had been 
occupied by a party of friends a few days 
previous. After unloading our luggage 
and groceries, we proceeded to start a 
fire, wash dishes, give the cabin a thor- 
ough cleaning and prepare our dinner. 
It is needless to say that we all ate 
heartily. Later in the day Farson and 
Sherman tried trolling for muscalonge 
and casting for bass; but returned at 
sundown empty handed. The following 
day dawned with an overcast sky, prom- 
ising well for sport; but firewood seemed 
essential to our comfort and all hands 
went to work and provided a supply for 
the day’s cooking. After breakfast 
Sherman and Farson trolled near the 
lodge, but up to dinner time had not 
gotten a strike. In the afternoon they 
spent a few hours on Lake Catherine, re- 
turning with two bass weighing 7 
pounds, off which the party made a 
meal with relish, as they were the first 
taken in two days’ fishing. Farson in- 
troduced a game called “Switch,” new 
to our party, which whiled away the 
greater part of the evening. Rain set 
in and continued well into the morning, 
when the clouds cleared somewhat, 
though the weather continued threaten- 
ing. We fished the bar east of the 
lodge and finally landed an 11-pound 
“muskie,” the first that had been taken. 
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The bayous at the west end of the lake 
yielded us no bass, and we finally trolled 
the narrows for muscalonge, but unsuc- 
cessfully. It again commenced raining 
as we returned to the lodge, but we 
were comfortably housed and rather en- 
joyed the pattering on the roof. Our 
ménu for supper was fried muscalonge, 
French-fried potatoes, sausage a la su- 
périeure, frozen 
pudding with 
mapple syrup, 
tea and spring 
water. When 
we retired, a 
strong south 
wind was blow- 
ing, accom- 
panied by rain. 

The follow- 
ing morning 
Sherman and 
Farson trolled 
for an hour or 
two, and then 
passed through 
the thorough- 
fare and Lake 
Catherine to 
meet the Doc- 
tor, who was 
landed at the 
lodge in the 
midst of a 
drenching rain, 
in time to do 
justice toa 
dinner of fried 
muscalonge 
and the usual 
accessories. He 
entered hearti- 
ly into the 
work of gath- 
ering firewood and the change of em- 
ployment evidently did him good, as he 
reported a ravenous appetite long before 
the evening meal was ready. Two of 
the party again tried their luck on the 
lake, but were unsuccessful. Rain con- 
tinued to fall at intervals throughout the 
afternoon and early part of the night, 





OUR PARTY AT PINE LODGE. 
Amateur photo by A. C. Patgrson, Chicago, Illinois. 
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but next morning saw the sun shining 
brightly. As we had promised to call 
on Roman, an early start was made over 
the old logging road, prepared, with rod, 
reel, landing net and gun, for any de- 
scription of sport that might offer. We 
viewed Roman’s new root-cellar and 
other things of interest around the farm, 
and ate dinner with him; after which 
Farson and 
Sherman tried 
the troll along 
the thorough- 
fare and inside 
of an hour had 
three strikes. 
Sherman hook- 
ed a “big one,” 
but lost him; 
Farson, also, 
fastened one 
which twisted 
the central 
stem of the 
spoon double. 
The 3d strike 
landed a 10- 
pounder. We 
assisted Ro- 
man with his 
churning and 
remained for 
supper, tempt- 
ed by the pros- 
pect of an 
abundance of 
fresh butter- 
milk. Then 
we purchased 
a supply of 
milk, butter 
and bread and 
returned to the 
lodge, reaching 
our landing about dark. The next day 
was an exceedingly blustery one, with a 
strong wind blowing down the thorough- 
fare and a choppy sea running. We 
tried the grounds that had granted us 
returns on the previous day, and also 
passed into the Little Tomahawk; both 
boats having a hard pull to get back to 
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our starting point. Roman had a won- 
derful story to tell of us of some animal 
that made him nightly visits and had 
actually removed a heavy stone from 
the cover of the pork barrel and pur- 
loined a portion of its contents. On 
coming to the lodge next morning to 
convey our “truck” to the station, he 
reported that, with the aid of his wife, a 
lantern, and his trusty Winchester, he 
had “landed” the marauder, which 
proved to be a huge ’coon, weighing 47 
pounds. Kitchen utensils, bedding and 
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other loose articles were snugly packed, 
for Roman to store away for the winter, 
and the dishes and tinware were boxed 
and buried at the rear of the lodge. 
Rain had fallen during nine days of the 
ten spent at the lake, and we had taken 
only three muscalonge and four bass; 
but each member of the party an- 
nounced a readiness to “try it again 
next fall, and take chances on the 
weather.”’ 
Chicago, Ilhnots. 
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SALMON AND SALMON FISHING. 


By THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, K. G. 


OND STREET is the best place to 
B look for fine salmon. Many of 
these come from the Rhine, but 
many also from our own rivers. The 
biggest I have ever seen caught with a 
fly was a 56-pound fish caught in the 
Awe, in Argyllshire. Southerners will 
sing the praises of the Severn, the 
Avon, the Wye, and quote a few other 
names as those of rivers where they 
have been successful. There are some 
good pools in Cumberland, but the En- 
glishman who can afford it wisely goes 
farther afield, knowing that, although for 
yellow and sea trout there are a few 
places well worth visiting, there is not 
much chance for those who are not very 
fortunate. But nothing can be prettier 
than the scenery of the Wye. There 
the angler may fish much as he does in 
a Scotch stream, but in the Avon, for 
instance, the work is more delicate. The 
water, instead of leaping and swirling in 
white-edged eddies round the rocks, 
slips along quietly, and the cast must 
be light and the handling tender. 
Abroad, and in some of our rushing 
northern streams, you may lash away, 
letting the double gut come down with 
comparative license, but big flies, big 


tackle, and “ship hawser” lines won't 
do nearer London. I remember a miller 
at Chenies who used to practice accur- 
acy of cast by throwing a fly into a 
wine-glass or tumbler at a considerable 
distance, and he could “tickle the nose”’ 
of any trout he saw in the stream. /t is 
seldom that such beautiful work is re- 
quired north of the Trent. Modern 
fishing rods make accurate casting far 
easier than it was of old. The bamboo 
rivals the greenheart in giving us an in- 
strument that can throw out a line fair 
and true and straight against the wind. 
Modern waterproofs make wading eas- 


ier, and modern “pirns,” or reels, great- 


ly facilitate the rapid management of the 
line. The wading clothes may have a 
disadvantage in floating a man with his 
feet up and head down—as once hap- 
pened when a careless step took a friend 
into deep water—but there is another 
novelty that deserves notice. Why is it 


that in wide streams men wade so much, 
when the water could be better com- 
manded from a light canoe? On a 
Scottish river, bark canoes were recently 
introduced. The ghillies held them in 
scorn. They had been accustomed to a 
The only light thing 


heavy flat-boat. 
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that men could sit in of which they had 
had any experience was an India rubber 
“collapsible.” On the day when such a 
rubber boat had been tried, the angler 
and his escort were alone. In passing 
over rushes the sound made was as if 
the rubber had burst. At least, the 
ghillie so imagined, and he shouted to 
the fisherman, ‘“‘ Mind, if she rive (dust), 
I'll haud on by you!” The fisherman 
thought it best to leave the rubber boat, 
but introduced the Canadian canoe with 
Canadian paddles. The astonishment 
of the Highlanders at the handiness and 
ease with which these canoes were guid- 
ed created a revolution in the wading 
habits on that river. Indeed, there is no 
comparison between the comfort of such 
fishing and the discomfort of the older 
plan. If the fish run into any shallow 
water, the canoe can come down on the 
top of him in a moment, and a long gaff 
makes the capture a certainty. A stone 
with rope attached is sufficient anchor. 
This can at any time be lifted, and the 
little vessel glides silently on so that the 
rod can command a fresh piece of water. 

The Tweed, the Tay, and the Spey 
are the best salmon rivers we have. 
Men who can spare the time and the 
money obtain as good or better fishing 
in Norway and in Canada. All the 
rivers running into the North Atlantic, 
both in Europe and on the American 
Continent, have salmon, unless steamers 
and chemical pollution have driven them 
away. The salmon one sees “tinned” 
and “canned” in such enormous quan- 
tities in British shop windows, is not the 
salmon shown on the fish stalls. All 
this potted stuff, or nearly all, comes 
from the Pacific coasts. It is the fish 
from the Columbia and the Frazer 
Rivers which is hidden in those cylin- 
ders with the gorgeously-painted device. 
No one who has compared the Atlantic 
and Pacific salmon would prefer the last. 
But they make up by their quantity for 
their inferiority in quality. From March 
to October the great western American 
rivers literally swarm with millions of 
these fish—pushing their way up from 
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the sea through the quiet reaches of the 
lower waters, and through the cajions, 
or ravines, of the great mountain ranges, 
where the river is a torrent, and where 
in the flood time the depth becomes 20, 


30 and 40 feet, as the descending deluge 


is narrowed between the perpendicular 
rock walls. But nothing stops the 
“run” of the fish, and they rush 
through these rapids and climb and 
climb up the steep water stair, until, 
hundreds of miles from the sea, they 
spawn and die, or are caught by the 
Indians. People say that none ever get 
back to salt water, but this is not the 
case, at all events with some—for I 
have caught them returning. They take 
spoon bait or trolling tackle, but will 
not rise to fly. The really best fly-fish- 
ing is to be had on the Canadian rivers 
flowing into the Bay of Chaleur—a gulf 
just below the St. Lawrence estuary. 
Then come in order of merit the streams 
in that estuary, and then the smaller 
rivers of the Maritime Provinces, and 
the New England States. These have 
very generally allowed their fishing to 
be spoilt by the too-liberal granting of 
political favors. Men who want to fish 
have votes—therefore, every one should 
be allowed to fish, in the eyes of the pol- 
itician. So almost everybody does fish, 
and soon there are no fish but trout to 
catch. This happy result has been at- 
tained so perfectly that the Government 
has at last been obliged to enact new 
restrictive laws, and to spend a great 
deal of money in stocking the rivers 
with salmon ova. 

The comparatively uncivilized fish of 
America are not so fastidious as are our 
own. Most of us remember the conso- 
lations of the Scotch ghillie when we do 
not catch anything. “Oh,” he says 
apologetically, “she will be expectin’ 
more rain’ Another day the solace 
will be, ‘It’s no the fishing; ye cast a 
grand line—but they winna’ rise, for 
there’s thunner in the air.” Next day 
a third trial is made, and the ghillie is 
most hopeful. ‘Oh, aye, they will be 


moving the day,” which means, not that 


emerges. mens momemrasfares 
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the salmon will influence the calendar, 
but that the calendar may change the 
minds of the fish and cause them to 
feed. But they choose to feed below 
the surface, if they feed at all, and hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick, and the 
crumb of comfort in the way of explan- 
ation is, ‘‘Oh, the wund changed to the 
north, and they’re just contented with 
the wurrms.”” The faith in your pa 
tience as shown by your attendant is a 
very active faith, but it does not make 
up for the laziness of the fish. ‘‘There 
was a fine bag made by Mr. So-and-So 
just this time last year,’’ confidentially 
adds the ghillie, and you feel a wish to 
seek out Mr. So-and So and put a fly- 
hook into him. You may savagely re- 
solve that you will not be done, and ac- 
cede to the suggestion of your compan- 
ion “just to try the tail of the last pool 
on the ground.” Arrived there, the 
water looks well, but there are some 
alder stumps on the bank. The line is 
got out, and you admire your own skill 
when you let the fly come near the 
bank below your feet, and it catches as 
you endeavor to cast back. You mut- 
ter a benediction as it is seen to be fast 
to a twig. The reel is used rapidly and 
the line is shortened. Then a little wad- 
ing is seen to be necessary. The rod is 
kept bent back in the left hand, and you 
grope with gaff at the sinful bough. The 
next moment, just as your hand is near 
the fly, it comes away with a jerk, and 
enters the fleshy part of your thumb, 
where it remains embedded. ‘O torture 
and turf!’’ as an Irish friend used to say 
whenever anything went wrong by sea 
or land, no matter where. ‘‘ Torture and 
turf!” The bank is regained and the 
thumb inspected. “I think, sir, I can 
make an opening with my knife,’’ says 
the ghillie, baring a blade that is big 
enough to embalm you and used for all 
purposes; “she’s sharp enough.” “ Yes, 
and dirty enough; I’ll have none of 
that,” you reply, feeling rather faint. 
“Weel, tak’ a drop of whusky, and we’ll 
home,”’ which advice is followed, and 
after a whole quarter of an hour’s care- 
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ful pulling among your most tender 
nerves the hook is*got out, and a re- 
solve is made never to fish that river 
again. 

But there are brighter experiences 
when on the Spey the curious inside 
throw has made your line uncurl and 
float and rest on the swirl that breaks to 
the black curved back of a big fish, and 
the tug and the rush of the reel tell 
you that you are fast to a very levia- 
than. As all the work has to be done 
from the bank, it takes a long time to 
land him, and the delicate gut (which 
with a chivalry that you begin to think 
rather over sportsman-like, as giving the 
fish too great a chance against you) 
causes you to have serious misgivings. 
A bit of wading here, a stumbling over 
big stones there, as the salmon takes 
you down; a fast, spinning run, making 
the line terribly long, and very difficult 
to reel in again quickly enough to feel 
the fish; a horrible double leap far out 
of the water, and so far away that you 
wonder if*it is your fish or some other 
one presumably more light hearted than 
yours ought to feel; and then a fresh 
tightening of the strain, and a ‘‘Rug— 
rug—rug” at your hand, telling you 
that all is right for you, if not for the 
salmon Who does not remember such 
fights and trials, and the blissful con- 
summation as the gaff at last enters the 
belly of a fine salmon, and the last kick 
is given on the long, dank grass. 

This wading work is trying enough 
even to the strongest, and might be 
avoided by the use of canoes. A man 
playing a fish from the shore is so rare 
a sight on some Canadian rivers that all 
Nature wonders at it. I remember how 
I acted on this effete old-world plan for 
three successive mornings, and on each 
occasion as I played some heavy fish, a 
little wood hare came out of a thicket, 
and sat up on its haunches to see what 
was happening, and if its friends in the 
pool where it drank every evening and 
used to watch them turning slowly over 
as they rose from the depths for their 
food, had actually been such fools as to 
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get caught. Twice or thrice I saved 
that hare’s life because I thought that 
such sympathy: on its part, either with 
sport or with the salmon in the pool, 
should be appreciated, but on the fourth 
day, one of my companions, who longed 
for jugged hare, went out from camp 
and shot it. It was a brutal murder, 
but it must be remembered that the hare 
had repeatedly and with malice prepense 
come out to stare at the dying struggles 
of the salmon. When you fish in Can- 
ada, it is usually among wooded hills 
that the streams descend, and a great 
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adian black fly and the “Brule” (a hor- 
rible midge) is poorly represented by 
any of the insect torturers of Scandina- 
via. I believe that if people were well 
inoculated with a mosquito essence be- 
fore beginning fishing they would be 
much more proof against these pests 
than they are usually found to be after 
a diet of port wine and roast beef. Cer- 
tainly the blood gets accustomed to the 
attack after a few years in Canada, and 
men do not swell as much as they do 
when they are first exposed to the bites. 
A British fisherman after a few nights 








ON A CANADIAN 





SALMON STREAM. 





deal of the charm of the sport lies in 
the beauties which meet the eye at every 
turn of the river. In Norway there is 
much grandeur. The fiords run into 
the land which rises in high steep moun- 
tains, and the salmon river is often at 
the head of one of these deep sea lochs. 
Forests like those of Canada are not to 
be seen. But the views are finer than 
those in any Canadian Atlantic forest. 
There is, too, more variety in the char- 
acter of the stream. There is a same- 
ness about the mosquitoes, but the Can- 


on a Canadian river looks (unless he 
guards himself with all kinds of tar 
ointment and mosquito net) as though 
he were a lump of roseate dough with 
plums for eyes and mouth: whereat the 
salmon must greatly rejoice. The Can- 
adian trout is different from the Nor- 
wegian or Scotch sea-trout, and hardly 
so good. But he is as voracious, and 
gives fully more trouble than does his 
Scotch cousin to the salmon fisher, be- 
cause he is constantly rising and de- 
stroys after a time the best salmon flies. 
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“John Scotts” and “Silver Doctors” 
are the most deadly flies in both coun- 
tries, but I have known great execution 
to be done in Norway by a big brown 
fly with a yellow stripe in the wing. 
People are talking of “free fishing”’ 
in Great Britain and Ireland to win 
votes. This means the extinction of the 
salmon, who don’t admire promiscuous 
persecution. It is well that the defence 
of the fisheries against a grasping dem- 
ocracy is aided by the fact that several 
towns possess valuable fisheries. For 
instance, the fishing of salmon belong- 
ing to Aberdeen is worth £6,000 to the 


WOMEN 


E read much of the hardihood 

and heroism with which our 

pioneers confronted the perils of 
a trackless wilderness; of the disregard 
of danger shown by the men who 
marked the pathway of civilization 
across plain and mountain to the dis- 
tant Pacific; of the privations and hard- 
ships endured by agriculturist, stock- 
man and miner during those after days 
when vast territories were undergoing 
division into farms, pastures and claims, 
and American brawn and muscle had 
undertaken in earnest the task of win- 
ning wealth, despite the most deterrent 
surroundings. We are asked, and not 
vainly, to thrill with admiration for the 
achievements of vigorous, steel-thewed 
manhood and husky, adventurous 
youth; but of that greater, more won- 
derful heroism displayed by their moth- 
ers, wives and daughters, historians and 
novelists have been strangely silent. It 
is within the rightful province of man 
to do and dare; of woman, to suffer in 
silence. Why then should the one de- 
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Corporation, so they do not want “free 
fishing.” But it is probable that the 
brief benefit thereby to be conferred on 
Dick, Tom, and Harry, to the misery of 
the said D., T. and H.’s children or 
grandchildren, will come. Men don’t 
reason when they want votes, and they 
think that the re-stocking of the ex- 
hausted rivers can be left to the said 
grandchildren. Fishermen and _ politi- 
cians are much alike. Sufficient unto 
the day is the catch thereof, and we 
may yet see the money now spent at 
home by anglers spent abroad, because 
others have husbanded their salmon. 


. 


OF THE PIONEER DAYS. 


serve much of praise, if not the other? 
There were women who moulded bul- 
lets and loaded rifles for the defenders 
of beleagured block-house or ranch; 
there were women who escaped a hideous 
bondage by slaying their savage cap- 
tors. It is not strange that such deeds 
have been handed down to us in history 
and tradition. The wonder is that some 
one has not thought to dim their lustre 
by imposing them upon a background 
of the purest gold. For the women of 
those days were all heroic, resourceful 
in emergencies, patient and contented 
under conditions that only womankind 
could endure without a murmur. _Liv- 
ing in huts and tents, isolated from the 
world and surrounded by dangers; often 
alone, or worse, with the care and pro- 
tection of a family on their shoulders; 
scantily provided with the necessities 
and comforts of life, and with none of 
life’s pleasures, theirs was a heroism in 
comparison with which that of their 
husbands and brothers fades into in- 
significance. 























WENTY years ago Maryland wa- 
ters were noted for the abundance 
of ducks found thereon, from early 

fall to late spring, the tribes of Anas be- 
ing here in thousands; and, while the 
big gun boomed death and destruction 
into the bedded thousands at night, and 
the sink-box and sneak-boat, the shore 
blind and the point shooter all claimed 
their victims by day, for many years the 
number of ducks seemed undiminished. 
Gradually, however, the cheap gun, the 
railroads (making it possible for any 
who would to reach a place where a 
shot could be had), spring shooting, rob- 
bing the nests, as well as the destruc- 
tive acts of man and of beasts and birds 
of prey—all have had their share and 
played their part in destroying the nat- 
ural game resources of our State. And, 
today, ducking in Maryland waters is 
not within the reach of the poor man, 
and his wealthy brother hardly get re- 
turns for the money expended in pursuit 
of this sport There are still a few 
points near our large cities, however, 
where thinking men have secured exclu- 
sive privileges, and where, by attention 
to the dictates of reason and common 
sense, good shooting may be had in its 
proper season. 

About 40 miles below Washington, 
where the Potomac widens out into a 
four-mile stretch of blue water, close be- 
side high-water mark on the Virginia 
side, stands a homestead celebrated for 
its hospitality, for its duck shooting in 
the fall and winter and for its fishing in 
the spring. Following the shore to the 
north, one finds a cove protected from 
rough weather on the lonz side of the 
curve by a bold bluff. The bottom of 
this cove is covered with celery—thus 
forming a natural feeding spot for the 
ducks during the day and a shelter at 
night. Nearly in the centre, and about 


A DAY AT WIDEWATER. 


By SAMUEL J. 


FORT, M. D. 


100 yards from the shore, is a blind that 
has stood there for nearly thirty years. 
Just in front of it is a bar upon which 
two bushels of shelled corn is placed 
daily during the season, and, marvellous 
to relate in these days of “kill-all-you- 
can,’ not a gun is fired either from blind 
or shore oftener than once a week. Is 
it any wonder that there is good shoot- 
ing? or that one remembers a day spent 
at Widewater as among the pleasantest 
of his experience? 
* * * * * * 


A journey over an unknown road 
is always a long one; but one night 
not a long while ago, and very nearly 
on time, we dropped off the train at 
Widewater, and two negroes hove out 
of the darkness and foregathered with 
our heavy baggage, while we threaded 
our way down the track, over a stile, 
across a field, and then through a door- 
way whence shone a light, and within 
which was welcome and good cheer ga- 
lore. After dinner the Medicine Man 
aided Church Senior in unpacking the 
outfit to be used on the morrow—inci- 
dentally enjoying the open fire, before 
which we sat for several hours, talking 
gun talk, while tobacco lent its soft in- 
fluence to the general enjoyment. Once 
or twice we went out on the moonlit 
front porch to hear the sonorous Quack- 
quack! of some old mallard out on the 
river calling to his companions—fair 
promise of what might be when the sun 
rose. Church Senior, be it known, is a 
sportsman of the strenuous type: hence, 
when he suggested that it was bedtime, 
we turned in. Likewise, when he said 
it was time to turn out, we turned 
promptly and made everything ready to 
go to the blind as soon as the inner men 
were satisfied. 

For several years Church Junior and 
the Medicine Man have shot beach birds 
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together, and both are confirmed cranks 
on the subject of “pump-guns.” One 
of the dreams coming to us has dealt 
with the time when we two, with such 
guns, should open fire on a bunch of 
ducks. Church Senior never says much, 
but has a most marvellous memory; he 
also has xo use for a pump gun. Hard- 
ly had the decoys been put out and the 
blind-tender disappeared, before 14 blue- 
bills came in and hovered over the de- 
coys. There was no smoke to clear 
away: the ducks, all but two, did that 
promptly. Eight shots—two ducks. 
We had nothing to say—audibly ; but 
Church Senior consoled us by suggest- 
ing that even good shots (?) will some- 
times miss. There was hardly a breath of 
wind, so that prospects of a big bag were 
out of the question. The memory of 
the corn brought in a straggling bird or 
two every little while, until, by noon, 15 
were safely laid away by the pump-gun 
squad. Church Senior refused to shoot 
anything but cripples, and these few he 
chased most indefatigably—colored Jim, 
the blind-tender, furnishing the motive 
power. We saw one big bunch of can- 
vasbacks that wanted to come but did 
not, and all we got from them was the 
cold chills of apprehension—first, when 
we thought they would come, and again 
when we saw that they would not. 
Every gunner knows the feeling, and it 
is well worth a bit of travel to enjoy. 

A bountiful lunch made its appear- 
ance just when it would do the most 
good, and the only interruption during 
its consumption was from an old hen 
mallard, which came to us and safely 
passed through the patterns of four 
charges of No. 6 shot; thus affording 
another opportunity for quiet side re- 
marks concerning experts (?) and pump- 
guns. Asa matter of fact, we did miss 
all incoming mallards but two, and there 
were at least eight that should have 
been killed. The percentage of misses 
made on other varieties was not quite so 
large. One does not get all at once the 
proper judgment of pace and distance 
over water, after years of lack of prac- 
tice. By 2 o'clock every vestige of 
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breeze had disappeared, and, leaving 
Church Senior solus for a time, we came 
back to the house. After changing 
clothing I took my camera to the shore, 
to get a souvenir of the place, but found 
the light too dim. While standing on 
the huge rocks from which the seine is 
started during the fishing season, a 
ruddy duck swam in not more than 20 
yards from where I stood and calmly 
began diving and swimming about, as 
though I was of no consequence. The 
initiated know that broiled ruddy duck is 
a dish of exceeding toothsomeness, and 
all day the sight of these little fellows, 
swimming about just out of range, had 
made me covetous; so I hurried back to 
the house and got my gun and a few 
cartridges, with which, after some ma- 
noeuvering, I managed to get behind a 
rock within range. When the gun 
cracked the little fellow threw up his 
heels and disappeared under water— 
bobbing up a few yards further out. 
Again I fired, with the same results, ap- 
parently, but when it came up for the 
second time something seemed wrong. 
Church Senior, coming along in the 
boat just then, gathered the duck in 
after expending another cartridge. 

This duck, with five others accumu- 
lated after lunch, completed our bag— 
nothing prodigious, but promising en- 
joyment for those at home and furnish- 
ing an experience for us that will be 
long remembered. As one grows older 
the desire for much slaughter wanes, 
while the surrounding circumstances 
give more and more of pleasure. I 
think any one of the elder sportsmen of 
today, in looking back over his experi- 
ence, thinks less of the number of his 
victims and more of how they were 
killed. And more, far more, of the com- 
panions with whom the hunt was made, 
with the various side lights of time and 
place. Certain it is that there is a grow- 
ing tendency towards making shooting 
of all kinds less of a butcher’s work 
and more that of a clean, wholesome 
sport, without necessity for blood to 
mark the red-letter days. 

Ellicott City, Maryland. 
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may be a bit of landscape, a 
gun, dog, rod, boat, or a wild 
stormy day, that awakes the 
echoes in the cob-webbed galleries 
of Memory’s store-house and brings 
back to life some pleasant incident of 
bygone days. The cold wintry blast 
that sweeps around the house corner 
tonight and drives against the win- 
dow panes, reminds me of my first 
ride on an ice boat. I was spending 
aa e a few weeks visiting in Wisconsin, 
Orwilliam iH. Steele and was stopping with a relative who 
— kept a hotel in one of those pretty 
lake resort towns for which the State is noted. As is well known, these are very 
pleasant resorts in summer, but the dullest of places during the long winter. I had 
hunted, fished through the ice, skated, and taken a hand in all the winter sports of 
the place, except ice boating. There were only two or three boats on the lake and 
I was afraid I would have to go away without enjoying this long-wished-for pleas- 
ure; but, having a full share of patience, I awaited my opportunity, and it came at 
last. I was sitting by the fire in the little village hotel, enjoying my after-breakfast 
cigar, one cold morning, when George W. dropped in and invited me to “take a 
scoot” with him across the lake on his ice boat. I quickly accepted the invitation, 
as it was just what I had been waiting for for weeks. A short, brisk walk, and we 
were at the landing, and getting the F/yer ready for the trip. Things were soon 
made shipshape, the big white sails hoisted, and, as we slipped away from the 
shore, my companion told me to get down out of the way of the boom and cling 
to a rope that ran along the centre of the boat from stern to bow. 

The wind was blowing a gale from the northwest, the thermometer down to 
12° below zero, and the air full of snow and frost. The farther we got out on the 
open lake, the faster we went, until it seemed to me we were flying instead of sail- 
ing. The wind hummed through the rigging, the sails snapped, and occasionally 
we would strike a patch of white shell-ice, through which we would plough our 
way with a roar—the runners throwing a shower of broken ice into our faces with 
a force that was terrifying to a greenhorn. Suddenly I noticed a ribbonlike strip 
of open water winding across the lake, directly in our path. The crack was a long 
one; it was impossible to dodge it, the way we were flying, and equally impossible 
to stop: it seemed to me that certain death stared us in the face. If 1 was fright- 
ened before, I was horrified now. I thought our time had surely come, and, 
glancing up into George’s calm face, I pointed to the crack ahead of us. His 
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eyes were fixed on the danger, but he did 
not appear to be frightened. As we neared 
the open water, he threw the boat up into 
the full force of the wind, and, as the great 
white wings caught the gale, she fairly 
leaped from the ice. In an instant she 
cleared the chasm—landing us safely on 
the other side. I drew a sigh of relief 
and mentally resolved to walk home— 
but I did not. Although nearly frozen 
and badly scared when we reached the 
south side of the lake, I was so enrap- 
tured with the sport that I was just as 
ready for the return trip as my friend 
was, and never again experienced the 
fear I did on this initial trip. With me, 
it was a case of love at first sight, and 
my only regret is that business has com- 
pelled me to live the greater part of my 
life where I could not enjoy this grand 
winter sport. I often visit lake towns, 
where there are the finest of opportuni- 
ties for ice boating, and, on inquiry, can- 
not find a boat in the place —no interest 
whatever being taken in this, the grand- 
est of sports on our northern lakes and 
rivers. Flying along at a speed more 
rapid than a fast express train, cutting 
through the keen winter air—often leap- 
ing clear of the ice and skipping 15 or 
20 feet—is a delight that entrances while 
it frightens the novice, and he is sure to 
enjoy it again at the first opportunity. 

In skilled hands, an ice boat is more 
easily managed than the ordinary sail- 
ing craft. There are dangers that the 
man at the tiller cannot reckon on until 
they appear to him; but he keeps a 
sharp lookout ahead, and usually avoids 
them by so close a margin that it sends 
the cold chills creeping up the back of 
the passenger who is taking his first 
ride. The danger is not so great as 
might be expected from the great speed 
made, and is often more apparent than 
real. When one becomes the owner and 
master of one of these frail craft, what a 
world of new pleasure it opens up to 
him! One of the prime factors in mak- 
ing it so fascinating is the very fact of 
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flying past these dangers and missing 
them by a few feet—by a simple turn of 
the hand which guides your craft safely 
by. It cultivates a sharp eye, quickens 
the judgment, stimulates the daring of 
the young, and causes the fire of youth 
to tingle through the veins of the mid- 
dle-aged. Ice boating is not an expen- 
sive sport—a recreation that can only’ be 
enjoyed by the rich. The boat I took 
my first ride on was built and rigged by 
the owner, and I do not think it cost him 
over $25.00 outside his own work. Un- 
like the summer sail boat, it is not nec- 
essary that an ice boat should be built 
by an expert on certain prescribed lines, 
in order to get speedeout of her. The 
most ungainly home-made affair will 
carry you over the ice at a speed of 
nearly a mile a minute and furnish as 
much pleasure to its owner as a $500 
yacht; but it must be strongly built, 
properly handled, and carry plenty of 
canvas. I am sorry for the one who 
lives away from the water, and who is 
so unfortunate as to be debarred the 
enjoyment of this king of outdoor win- 
ter sport. 

The amateur will need to take his 
first lessons in a light breeze on open 
ice, as it is then easy for him to get 
familiar with the handling of his boat, 
without incurring too much danger; and 
if a sharp gale springs up suddenly, as 
is often the case on our northwestern 
lakes, it is better to postpone farther 
practice until the elements are more 
favorable. A quick eye, steady nerve, 
and perfect confidence are absolutely 
essential to the full enjoyment and suc- 
cess of ice boating, and they can only be 
gained from thorough practice. While 
ice boat sailing has always been con- 
demned on account of its seeming dan- 
ger, a consultation of statistics will show 
that there are more accidents occurring 
to those who bicycle, swim, shoot or 
play football than to the ice boat enthu- 
siast. 

Hastings, Nebraska. 





























IN THE FLORIDA COAST COUNTRY. 


By THOMAS WARD OSBORN. 


T the close of the Civil War I was 
appointed Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in the State of 

Florida—there being thousands of ne- 
groes (many of whom had fied there 
from other States), so helpless that the 
Government had found it necessary to 
establish this bureau“to care for them, 
until they should become accustomed to 
the new conditions of life brought about 
by their emancipation from slavery. 
Having been all their lives accustomed 
to be cared for by others, they had not 
the slightest knowledge of how to pro- 
vide for themselves. [heir idea of free- 
dom was that it gave them a fine chance 
to hunt, fish, shoot alligators and lounge 
in the shade. They thought the world 
owed them a living, and that they would 
get it if they only waited. Almost the 
first duty assigned me was t» charter a 
boat and load it with provisions and 
clothing, to be distributed among the 
negroes, who, when they found that sup- 
plies were being shipped to them, were 
almost wild. 1 found it necessary to 
strengthen the fastenings on doors and 
windows and keep a close watch over 
the building where the supplies were 
stored, in order to keep them from being 
carried off at once; for the people clear- 
ly thought the Government had sent the 
provisions to them and that I was trying 
to keep them for my own use. I finally 
succeeded in making them understand 
that the things were not to be given out 
all at once, but would be issued in the 
form of rations, twice a week, and that 
all who were entitled to rations must 
form in line and receive them in regular 
order. Then came a scramble, and I 
oftened witnessed amusing as well as 
pitiful sights The negroes, coming for 
miles, would be at the place before sun- 
rise, to get the best place in the line, and 





the weaker ones were usually crowded 
to the rear. I issued the food in vary- 
ing quantities, according to the size of 
the families. Then I tried to give each 
person some useful article of clothing; 
but in this it was almost impossible to 
please them. They often refused the 
clothing and demanded something finer. 
One mulatto girl indignantly threw on 
the ground the dress | gave her and 
said: ‘I wants a silk dress, Boss—like 
Missus wears.” The colored people 
would sometimes carry their rations for 
miles to their homes, only to have them 
stolen before morning by the outlaws 
who infested that part of the country. 
I found that it required constant watch- 
fulness on my part to protect the weaker 
element among these people. So many 
helpless women would come for shelter 
and protection, that I finally hit upon 
the plan of having them build them- 
selves cabins from poles, logs and 
brush, where several would stay to- 
gether, and, with the help of the rations 
issued them, were comparatively com- 
fortable. 

Then came a report that negroes were 
being stolen and shipped to Cuba, and I 
received orders to proceed at once to 
the southern part of the State on a tour 
of inspection, to learn if the stories were 
true. The condition of the roads being 
such that it was impossible to use any 
vehicle but a strong one-horse cart, I 
procured a horse, a cart and a driver 
who was also to act as guide, and, with 
him seated on the horse and myself on 
a board across the cart, we left St. Au- 
gustine, making our way south along 
what was then known as the King’s 
Road. More than 300 years before, 
the King of Spain had ordered a road 
cut through the wilderness from the St. 
John’s River to New Smyrna, and it is 
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yet traceable in many places. We jour- 
neyed until midnight; then came to a 
cabin occupied by a widow and her 
daughter. As we were very tired and 
hungry, we asked permission to stop 
there for the remainder of the night; 
but, when she found that it was an offi- 
cer of the Government asking hospital- 
ity, she promptly replied, “No, siree! 
no officer of the d— Yankee Govern- 
ment can stay in my house.” Then, 
with tears in her eyes, the poor woman 
told me how her husband, only a few 
months before, had been arrested, tried 
and shot just because he was thought to 
have been a spy in the service of the 
Confederacy. So, taking a lunch from 
our own supply, we laid down on the 
ground to rest—sleep being an impossi- 
bility on account of the mosquitoes. 
We arose at daylight, drank a little cold 
coffee, and proceeded on our way until 
about 9 o’clock, when we stopped and 
fed the horse and cooked ourselves a 
good meal, which greatly refreshed us. 
The next night we camped in the dense 
forest—having to cut away the under- 
brush to make room to spread our 


blankets. We built a fire to make our © 


coffee, and, as wild animals were numer- 
ous, we thought it best to keep the fire 
all night, to hold them at a distance. 
We had not slept long when we were 
aroused by a disturbance near our camp, 
and could hear the angry growling of 
some wild animal. We hastily arose 
and found, to our dismay, that our 
horse, becoming frightened, had broken 
loose and was nowhere to be seen. 
With hastily lighted pine torches we 
continued the search, for, though’ a sorry 
specimen of a horse, he was valuable to 
us just then. The prospect of being 
left in a dense wilderness on foot was 
not pleasant. I sat down by the fire to 
meditate on the situation, while the 
guide rushed wildly about in all direc- 
tions with his torch, which seemed to 
make the night all the darker. Much 
to our joy, he finally found the horse, 
standing in a stream of water where he 
had gone to escape from his enemies. 
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To make sure that he would not get 
lost again, we hitched him to the cart, 
and, although it was still very dark, 
proceeded on our way. We finally 
reached the head of Halifax River, 
which runs parallel with the coast. 
Here we found huge banks of oyster 
shells, from 100 to 200 feet wide and ,o 
feet high, and extending for miles. They 
were evidently placed there by human 
hands, but when, and by whom, will al- 
ways remain a mystery. Yankee thrift 
has now penetrated that region, and 
they are making a very good quality of 
lime from those same shell mounds. 

On arriving at New Smyrna, the end 
of the ‘‘King’s Road,’* we found it im- 
possible to proceed farther with horse 
and cart, as the country was one im- 
penetrable jungle. So I returned to St. 
Augustine and laid the matter before the 
commander of that post, who placed a 
boat at my service, and, securing a good 
pilot and guide, I once more proceeded 
on my way. I found it much pleasanter 
travelling by boat, as the guide, who had 
served in the war with the Seminoles, 
knew each place of interest along our 
route, and was always ready to give its 
history. The first place he called our 
attention to was MasSacre Bluff. Many 
years before, while Florida still belonged 
to the Spanish Crown, a shipload of 
Huguenots (who had left la Belle France, 
in quest of a new home where they 
might be secure in their own form of 
worship) were wrecked near that point. 
They appealed to the Spaniards for help, 
and were decoyed to this bluff and mas- 
sacred in cold blood. The guide next 
pointed out an old cabin, the roof of 
which had fallen in, and which was 
nearly hidden by a rank growth of 
weeds and brush. ‘There,’’ said he, 
‘was enacted one of the saddest trage- 
dies of the Indian War. We had just 
succeeded in routing the Seminoles, and 
they were retreating to their stronghold 
in the southern part of the State, when 
they came upon this cabin, occupied by 
a settler and his wife and daughter—a 
girl of 15. The man was shot down at 
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once, but the Indians, wishing to capture 
the women, pursued them to the bank 
of the river, where they leaped into the 
water, but were shot with arrows, cap- 
tured, and finally murdered and left on 
the ground until our soldiers came.’’ 
Although I found travelling by boat a 
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night we pulled the boat on shore, sup- 
posing ourselves miles from any settlers, 
but were almost instantly surrounded by 
a pack of ferocious dogs which growled 
and snarled in such a threatening man- 
ner at every movement we made, that 
we had to stand perfectly still to pre- 











View of Coral Rock at Mouth of Miami River, 
Florida. 
Sons of the Soil. 


Amateur photos by W. 8. Morean, Chicago, Illinois. 








Scene on North Beach, Florida. 
Old Fort Marion, showing drawbridge over water 
moat, St Augustine, Florida. 





great improvement over the horse and 
cart, we were not without anxiety; for 
the streams seemed alive with alligators, 
and sometimes, in shallow water, the 
boat was surrounded by the ugly: look- 
ing creatures, which seemed determined 
to make ameal of one of us. One 


vent an attack. Soon a man came out 
of the timber, called off the dogs and 
said, ‘‘ Wal, what be you. uns doin’ hyar- 
‘bouts?’ We explained the situation 
and asked if we could have supper and 
lodging.- ‘‘Suttinly, suttinly,” he re- 
plied; ‘“‘but, as to lodgin’s, I reckon 
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you-uns will hev ter sleep outdoors, as 
our cabin is only 12x14 and thar’s 
twelve of us in it!” They gave us a 
good supper of hominy and bacon; after 
which the lord of the manor proceeded 
to show us our sleeping place, under a 
large pine tree near the cabin. Here 
we spread our blankets and were soon 
fast asleep. About midnight I awoke 
and attempted to turn over—as the 
ground was not a very soft bed—when, 
the first move I made, I was surrounded 
by the dogs, snapping and snarling in 
such a manner that | was glad to lay 
quiet, covering my head to keep their 
hot breath from my face. I endured it 
until daylight, when I attempted to 
arise; but the dogs pounced upon me 
again and would not let me move. They 
were willing I should lie there as long 
as I remained quiet, but the least move- 
ment brought every dog upon us. I 
called to the guide and proposed that 
we should both spring up at once and 
shoot every one of them; but he said 
that would not do, as they were bear 
dogs, and treated as members of the 
family, and, if we hurt them, we would 
never get out of there alive. Finally 
one of the girls came out and called the 
dogs away, for which we were very 
thankful. After breakfast we again pro- 
ceeded on our way. Our next stop was 
with an acquaintance of the guide’s— 
the two having served together during 
the Seminole War. The house was a 
half mile from the river, and we had 
some difficulty in getting the boat to 
shore. The guide proposed fastening a 
line to the end of the boat and pulling it 
in; so, taking the end of the line in one 
hand, with his spear in the other, he at- 
tempted to jump to what looked like a 
small log on the edge of the water; but, 
as quick as he touched it, he realized 
that he had jumped squarely upon an 
alligator, and with wonderful dexterity, 
aided by his spear, swung himself to 
shore before the startled saurian could 
prepare to attack him. I rowed a little 
further on and landed without accident. 
We then followed a trail through the 
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timber for some distance to the home of 
Captain Emmet, located in an orange 
grove—at that time loaded with fruit. 

The agéd host came out and gave us 
both a cordial welcome, and seemed 
especially pleased to see his old friend 
the guide, whom he had not met for 
several years. The Captain introduced 
us to his wife and their adopted daugh- 
ter, a beautiful young girl of 18, who 
was to be married the following day—all 
the people in the country round about 
being expected to be present. This 
young woman was the daughter of a 
Northern lady who had come to Florida 
in the last stages of consumption, in the 
hope that the climate would prolong her 
life; but it was too late, as she lived but 
a short time; and, when she realized that 
she must leave her child, begged Mr. 
and Mrs. Emmet to take and care for 
her as their own. As they had no chil- 
dren, they were glad to have her cheer- 
ful presence in their home. Early in 
the morning the guests began to arrive. 
Some came on horses and mules, many 
in boats, and we noticed two buxom 
girls, the younger of whom rode a 
horse, while the elder sister sat in the 
cart to which it was harnessed. By 11 
o’clock a large company had assembled. 
We were invited to seats on the porch 
where Captain and Mrs. Emmet and 
Aunt Chloe, the cook, were already 
seated. The bride soon appeared, lean- 
ing on the arm of a rather nice-looking 
young man, who either was frightened 
at the important step he was about to 
take or embarassed that so many were 
looking at him. With the crowd seated 
on the grass under the orange trees, the 
ceremony was performed. After prayer 
by the venerable minister, the whole 
congregation rose and sang, ‘‘Blest be 
the Tie that Binds,” after which we all 
sat down to a bountiful repast. About 
3 o’cleck the happy couple departed for 
their plantation, some twenty miles dis- 
tant through the timber—the bride 
seated in the cart and the groom riding 
the mule. 

On Monday we travelled until we 
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reached Fort Capron, where we stopped 
to rest a few days; thence returning to 
St. Augustine. 1 was fully satisfied, 
from the investigations I had made, that 
no negroes were being shipped out of 
the State; reported accordingly to the 
Department; and was very glad to be 
relieved from duties of such a nature. 
Although the trip was very tiresome and 
attended with some danger, yet it gave 
me an opportunity of seeing a region 
that otherwise I should not have seen 
and of learning more of the habits of 
the people than I could in any other 
way. The country being so sparsely 
settled, game of every kind was abund- 
ant, and we found the people, both black 
and white, depending on hunting, trap- 
ping and fishing for a livelihood. At 
certain seasons of the year they earned 
some money by catching sharks and 
making oil from the livers. A shark 
would yield about four gallons of oil, 
which sold for a dollar a gallon. 

The longer I remained in Florida, the 
more onerous my duties became. The 
negroes seemed to depend entirely on 
my assistance and advice, coming to me 
with the most trifling complaints. If 
one of them worked for a planter I was 
almost invariably called in to settle the 
question of wages. There seemed to 
be no end to the disputes arising be- 
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tween the negroes and poor whites, as 
they associated together in every way 
but could seldom agree on anything. 
Apparently there was no remedy for this 
state of affairs, while the people re- 
mained in such a state of ignorance. I 
reported the matter to the Department 
and recommended the establishing of 
schools. The idea was acted upon im- 
mediately, and I was authorized to or- 
ganize two schools at once. After a 
great deal of anxiety and labor, I finally 
had the satisfaction of seeing two good 
school-houses built, and the schools 
started under the care of competent 
teachers. It was a rather motley gath- 
ering of pupils—grey-headed negroes, 
who had worked all their lives in the 
cotton fields, sat side by side with the 
little ones; even mothers would come to 
school with their children—all eager to 
learn. 

I was then ordered to Chattahoochee, 
making the journey on a Government 
horse, and spending considerable time 
at that place, where the usual vexations 
attended my duties, not at all times un- 
mixed with danger. Tired, at last, of 
the life of a Bureau agent, I resigned 
my commission and returned to the 
familiar scenes of the North. 

Columbus, Nebraska. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
GENTLEMEN OF MEANS. 


No grieved and pallid raftsmen came 
to seek intelligence of their missing com- 
rade. Prime sawlogs have a marketable 
value; negro boys, for six and thirty 
years, have been rated away below par. 
Miles distant, down the swollen stream, 
Bill Jessop and his henchmen waged a 
well-nigh hopeless battle with the 
greedy current for re-possession of a 
tithe of their former holdings, and their 
remarks upon the disappearance of Jef- 
ferson were doubtless few and barren of 
interest in his probable fate. He would 
have been of small service to them in 
their present exigency—probably a hin- 
drance rather than a help—and the posi- 
tion left vacant by his death might easily 
be filled at the first town or cotton plan- 
tation passed. A “nigger” the less in 
an over-crowded world. That was all 

“T’se sho’ gwine see Marse Bill, some 
dese days, an’ ax ’im foh dem fo’ dollahs 
he owe me,” grinned the darky, as he 
roasted his chilled bones behind the 
kitchen stove. “I figgers dat two bits 
er day foh free weeks make mo’n fo’ dol- 
lahs; but I makes ’lowances w’en er 
man butts his haid ergin hahdships. 
Yas, sah! I ’spect Marse Bill ’preciate 
me gibin’ ’im dem two bits—but the fo’ 
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dollahs is boun’ ter huht his feelin’s. 
Say! wondah what dat dawg keeps 
growlin’ at me foh? I nebber tuk no 
hoe-cake out’n his mouf.”’ 

It was evident that Spot had conceived 
a violent distrust of this new arrival 
aboard the Louise, excusable only on the 
grounds that the hound had been reared 
in the hill region, where darkies are rare- 
ly encountered Lying outstretched up- 
on the floor, with his orange and white 
muzzle resting on his crossed forepaws, 
he eyed the shivering negro jealously 
and growled in response to his every 
motion. 

“You'll stay with us for a while, 
Jeff,” announced Sheply, in his quiet way 
that admitted of no denial. ‘Same sal- 
ary and duties as when you were on the 
raft. We'll fix you up a bunk in here, 
and you are to stay aft of the middle 
door, keep out of the way when you are 
not wanted, and have no talk with stran- 
gers. As long as you suit us, you are 
all right; but the first bad break sends 
you overboard, to paddle ashore the best 
way you can. Never mind the dog— 
he will grow to love you if you treat 
him with circumspection.” 

“Tl gib ’im de bery fust mohsel of 
hit dat I fin’s,” replied Jefferson earnest- 
ly. “Yas, sah! Allus did ’mire er 
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spotted houn’; but I’se right hyah ter 
tell yo’-all dat he’s done got it in his 
haid ter make trouble wid dis niggah. 
Stop yo’ lickin’ yo’ chops at me, dawg! 
I ain’t no bone.” 

Eastman called his hound into the 
forward apartment, where Sheply short- 
ly joined him, leaving Jeff to busy him- 
self with preparations for the evening 
meal—a task undertaken with great 
glee, despite the handicap of an almost 
wholly disabled arm. “Let him amuse 
himself,” said the trapper. ‘The work 
is nothing, and we want him out of the 
way just now. If we are to act on that 
inspiration of yours, there is nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by delay. 
Lock the doors and let us get into the 
contents of those lockers.”’ 

The undertaking, though rendered 
necessary by circumstances, was dis- 
tasteful to both, for no man of ordinary 
honesty cares to pry into and meddle 
with the personal belongings of others. 
Only reasons of unusual urgency could 
have forced them to the proposed ex- 
pedient; but its success or failure in- 
volved not only their own safety, but, as 
well, the safe keeping of the cabin boat 
for its absent owners. ‘A first lesson 
in petit larceny,” murmured Eastman, 
kneeling beside the largest trunk. ‘But, 
if I am to disport myself in stolen rai- 
ment, may it be of fashionable material 
and cut, and not more than four sizes 
too large or small. Silk hats and claw- 
hammer coats are barred; but if there 
could only be a gorgeous crimson vest 
with a sprinkle of sky-blue pansies—O! 
if there only could/” 

“Here's a plaid cheviot business suit, 
apparently built along your lines, Jack.” 

“And I’ve dug up something that 
might cover the majority of your curves, 
by setting over buttons and loosening 
buckles. The devil!—Sheply, look at 
this!’”’ (It was a plump calfskin wallet, 
taken from an inner pocket of the coat, 
crammed full of bills of large and small 
denominations. ) 

“We'll stow it in a safe place until a 
need for money arrives,” said Sheply. 
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“But I have something here which 
promises to repay study. Come out on 
the bow of the boat—it is lighter there. 
Ah! I thought so!”’ 

“A diary?” asked Jack, curiously 
eyeing the pad of linen paper, offered for 
his inspection. 

“Nothing of the kind. Merely a 
tablet —blank, except the first page, 
which, as you see, contains only the 
name ‘C. F. Mason,’ a dozen times re- 
peated. But here is the same—or ap- 
parently the same—signature, appended 
to a business letter bearing the card of 
Mason, Mason & Grant, Room 202, Du- 
quoin Building, Chicago. And here, 
again, signed to a blank check on the 
Stockyards National Bank. Compare 
the others with that on the letter, and 
tell me your conclusions.” 

“Clever imitations, but most certainly 
not by the same hand. Looks as though 
some one was in training for the role of 
‘Jim, the Penman.’”’ 

“‘Deliberately preparing to commit a 
forgery. That’s the way it impresses 
me. But his nerve failed him at the 
pinch, for the signature on the check is 
the shakiest of the lot. This is a start- 
ling discovery, old man, and I am now 
inclined to the belief that the Zouise has 
lost one or both of her former occupants 
through foul play. A murderer can 
cover his crime more easily than a 
forger.”’ 

“But how do you account, in that 
case, for the money that was left be- 
hind ?”’ 

“I’m accounting for nothing. There’s 
a nigger in the wood-pile—somewhere— 
but there’s no use hitting till I see his 
head. We must wait till we find out 
who was Charlie Mason’s companion on 
this trip, and, as a first step, I propose 
writing a letter of enquiry to the ad- 
dress we have here. A reply should be 
forthcoming within a week, and in the 
meantime we can only —” 

“Suppah, sah!” called Jeff at this 
juncture. ‘All ready, sah. Ham an’ 
aigs an’ bakin’-powdah braid—scawched 
on de top, foh 1 neber seed sech er stove 
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as yo’-all’s ter git raid-hot an’ stay dat 
way. Mus’ I fix er plate foh de visitor? 
Yandah he comes—paddlin’ right froo 
de big woods.” 

Sheply peered around the corner of 
the cabin, in the direction pointed out by 
their newly enlisted henchman. “Hold 
him in the kitchen, boy, while we dress 
for supper. Get a hustle on you! Jack, 
the ’coon has saved us, this time. It’s 
one of the natives, coming ’cross-lots in 
a dugout, and we’ve got to impress him 
with an idea of our wealth and general 
importance. Tog up and talk to him, 
while I Van Dyke these whiskers and 
refresh my memory as to table etiquette. 
And if you catch Jeff on the verge of a 
bad break, hiss old Spot on the rascal 
and make him take to the river. We 
are playing for big stakes and it will not 
do to overlook a single bet.’’ 

The stranger was pushing his craft 
through the thickset forest growth with 
the silent, leisurely stroke habitual to 
‘tthe swamp- dweller who spends much of 
his time on the water; but his garb and 
mien were those of a well-to-do planter, 
‘rather than a trapper or lumberman, and 
his manner of speech in hailing the wait- 
ing Jeff was quite in keeping with this 
supposition. ‘Throw me a plough- 
line or somethin’, niggah, an’ be quick 
about it!—I’m cramped double with 
settin’ in this old boat; worse than if 
I’d been in the saddle a week. There! 
pull me close an’ hold the boat agin 
rockin’— an’ you might take this gun. I 
ain’t as spry as.I was fohty years ago. 
Where’s the rest of you fellahs? an’ 
who are you, any how? I allowed to 
find some one tied up on this point, but 
I wa’n’t lookin’ fer sech a citified affair 
as this.” 

“Yas, sah! Gemman’ll be glad ter 
see yo’,sah. ’Spect yo’ don’t ’member 
Jeff Williams, sah? Useter wuk foh 
Majah Gray, on de Gum Spring place.” 

“Served with Gray in the Army, but 
nevah was on his plantation an’ don’t 
know any of his niggahs. Reckon you 
take me fer —” 

“Luk pow’rful like Jedge Kellam, 
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sah. Hain’t seed ’im sence he gotter be 
sech a big man; but | sho’ ’lowed yo’ 
was him. Mighty fine lookin’ man de 
Jedge; an’ rich—oo-ee! Come in by 
de fiah, an’ I'll tell de gemman yo’s 
hyah. ’Sprised dat yo’ ain’t Jedge Kel- 
lam, sah. Zac’ly like ’im, sah. ’Mark- 
ably like ’im, sho’ !”’ 

Jeff could not have hit upon a better 
way to entertain the stranger. His 
portly figure seemed to swell visibly un- 
der Jeff's implied praise and for the time 
being he was quite content with present 
company. He wanted to convince the 
darky that Judge Kellam was honored 
as much as himself by the mistake in 
identity. The Shaw family was older 
and better known than the Kellams, had 
owned more niggers in the days of 
slavery, and had furnished incumbents 
for more and higher public offices. And, 
away back in the ’50’s, a Shaw had de- 
clined matrimonial alliance with the head 
of the Kellams, and afterwards married 
a New Orleans banker and cotton factor. 
Futhermore, he—the last of the Shaws 
—would match acres and dollars with 
the Judge, show two influential friends 
to his one, and wager any mentionable 
sum that he could distance him in a race 
for Congressional honors. 

When Eastman entered the kitchen, 
neatly clothed in his borrowed gear and 
in every way looking the part that he 
was to assume, the planter greeted him 
with great cordiality. He explained 
that, while his coming had been for a 
different purpose— which would be 
touched upon later—he hailed with de- 
light this opportunity of meeting a rep- 
resentative of Northern capital and so- 
cial culture and would gladly accept of 
his proffered hospitality. But only with 
the understanding that there should bea 
return visit to the Shaw plantation, the 
mistress of which would be charmed— 
‘plum’ delighted, sah’’—to receive and 
entertain such a distinguished guest. He 
dwelled so long and eloquently. upon his 
invitation that he seemed at loss for suit- 
able words when Sheply’s appearance 
rendered its repetition important. The 
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trapper was transformed, almost beyond 
the recognition of his friend. Charlie 
Mason’s clothing sat upon his muscular 
figure as though specially fitted thereto 
by the paragon of tailors, and from a 
treasure box of his own had been drawn 
a gold watch, a massive band ring of 
the same metal, and a tie-pin showing a 
pearl as large as a hazelnut—the last of 
his own finding, from the mussel beds of 
the St. Francis. The pointed black 
beard showed hasty trimming, but this 
might easily be mistaken for lack of at- 
tention to its care—natural enough when 
one is leading the careless, unconven- 
tional life of a cabin-boat voyageur. He 
quietly acknowledged Eastman’s intro- 
duction of their unexpected guest, di- 
rected Jeff to add some choice canned 
fruits and a couple of bottles of wine to 
the ‘‘spread’’ already in evidence, and 
then took the head of the table with the 
air of one who had presided at many 
feasts. And the garrulous planter was 
awed to temporary silence. He could 
bully Jeff or deafen Eastman with ef- 
fusive friendliness, but this calm, cour- 
teous, yet masterful personality was to 
him as a touch of life from a higher, un- 
known sphere. But, with the wine, the 
power of speech was regained, and with 
it a recollection that his visit had a pur- 
pose. “One of my niggahs heered 
shootin’ over this way before the rain, 
an’ I reckoned it was some cabin-boat 
fellahs killin’ ducks. There’s a heap of 
‘em drop in aroun’ this bend ev’ry fall; 
but we ain’t keerin’ for that, so long as 
they don’t pestah the fat’nin’ hogs or 
beef cattle. I jest run over to ask you 
gentlemen if you know this gun—Pitch 
it this way, boy, an’ look out it don’t 
kill none of us. I’ve heered that them 
new-fangled guns are mighty danger- 
ous.” It was a Marlin—an exact dupli- 
cate of the one standing in the gun cab- 
inet not a dozen feet away. Sheply in- 
spected it critically, removed a dis- 
charged shell from its chamber, and 
then passed it on to his friend. 

“Well?” 

“Found it settin’ in a fence cornah, 


on the big road, bout a week ago. Seed 
some tracks leadin’ out towards town, 
an’ waited for the fellah to come back— 
but he didn’t come. Maybe you know 
the gun?” 

“Never saw it before,’ was the very 
truthful reply. ‘‘It looks hardly prob- 
able that a traveller should forget sucha 
valuable arm and never return to reclaim 
it.” 

‘An’ a heap less likely that he would 
throw it away a-purpose.”’ 

“Quite true. There is a mystery in 
this matter—a problem that I, for one, 
would like to see solved. Let me fill 
your glass, Mr. Shaw. Jeff, open an- 
other bottle, and bring us in a box of 
cigars.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A BRUSH WITH RIVER THIEVES. 


The Shaw household, that night, was 
honored in the entertaining of one Mat- 
thew Sheply, capitalist, of Chicago, who 
borrowed a horse from his host on the 
following morning and made a hurried 
trip to the nearest railway station. En- 
quiries there elicited that, while the com- 
ing and going of strangers was much 
too common an occurrence to attract at- 
tention, one recent arrival across coun- 
try had been noted, commented upon 
and remembered. In the grey light of 
early morning a well-dressed young fel- 
low had reached town, unassisted by 
train or livery “rig.”” He had appeared 
anxious to avoid attention, but it was 
observed that the mud of the lowlands 
was on his shoes, that his clothing 
showed rents from bush and briar, and 
that he was awearied and very hungry. 
The first train passing northward had 
gained him as a passenger, and the de- 
pot agent thought—but was not sure— 
that he had purchased a ticket to St. 
Louis. He was quite alone, and had 
neither registered at a hotel nor told his 
name or business to the owner of the 
lunch-stand who had provided his 
breakfast. The aptitude shown by 
Sheply in gleaning this intelligence 
would have redounded to the credit of a 
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professional detective. His next step re- 
vealed the mature acumen of a gambler 
who tempts a display of confidence from 
an opponent without revealing the weak- 
ness of his own hand. An important 
letter was to be written, and it must ap- 
parently come from a backwoods cor- 
respondent, hampered by the inconven- 
iences of backwoods life. He pencilled 
it on a fragment torn from a paper bag, 
folded and enclosed it in a ready-stamped 
envelope, and deliberately soiled and per- 
fumed (?) the latter by rubbing its sur- 
face with a plug of tobacco. The letter 
read as follows: 
Mason, Mason & Grant, 
Chicagoe, Ilinoys: 

I found your name on a paper in the Louise Ra whitch 
I tied up as it was driftin. A hull lot of things on board 
and a nigger says Charlie Mason is the man. Whare is 
he and what to do. Let me no as some one may stele 
them, whitch might as well be me if they are no good. 
Rite to Rio Visty. MAT SHEPLY. 

“Ought to hear from that by return 
mail,” murmured the ex-pedagogue in 
admiration of his own acuteness, “and, 
if it really proves a case of mysterious 
disappearance, there will be an investi- 
gating committee down here in remark- 
ably short order. Well, the quicker the 
better. I doubt if Eastman can see how 
critically we are situated on the Louise, 
but I am free to confess that it is wear- 
ing on one’s nerves. The eating and 
sleeping is all right, if we were not pay- 
ing for our luxuries at too high a figure. 
Maybe we will’be left undisturbed for a 
few days longer. Maybe Jack and the 
nigger are already under arrest for pi- 
racy on the high seas. I must get back 
to them at once.” 

Had Sheply really known the sub- 
stantial grounds for his uneasiness, he 
might have started earlier on his return 
and ridden in more haste. In the ab- 
sence of their commander, the crew of 
the cabin boat had not passed a particu- 
larly restful night. There had been dan- 
ger and powder-burning, and perchance 
a few crimson drops had sprinkled the 
turgid waters of the White. With Shep- 
ly on the quarter-deck, it might never 
have chanced. Jack Eastman was less 
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versed in the ways of rivermen, more 
impulsive, and not so politic in submit- 
ting his will to compellant circumstance. 
He believed that the adoption of a policy 
necessitated its continuance, though it 
led to battle and disaster. 

Just as the sun was setting, a long 
bateau loaded with men came pulling 
slowly along the farther shore, drew 
well above the Louise, and directed i's 
course across. Eastman watched them 
from the doorway—the darky boy re- 
maining invisible, as Sheply had advised 
him to do. 

“Hello! you feller on the cabin 
boat!” sang out a gruff yoice. ‘We're 
goin’ to camp with you tonight.” 

“Can't,” laconically replied Jack. 
“We're not keeping a hotel, and don’t 
care for company.” 

“Might give us sleepin’ room ?—we're 
fixed for grub.” 

“There’s a good place for campin’ 
just around the second bend. A big 
bluff on the right, and plenty of dry 
wood. Iam sorry that 1 can’t accom- 
modate you, gentlemen; but the owner 
of this boat would not permit its use as 
a place of entertainment for travellers.” 

There was confused murmur of angry 
voices as the bateau drew near, floating 
with the current. 

“Hand me one of those little rifles, 
Jeff,’ whispered Eastman. “I don’t 
care to hurt any of those fellows, but 
there’s no use allowing them to over- 
ride our wishes. Stand ready with the 
shotgun, in case I need help. Don't 
shoot till I give the word; then slather 
right into the thick of the gang. Well, 
gentlemen, what are you waiting for?” 

“‘We’re comin’ aboard. There’s seven 
of us, an’ only one of you.” 

“There'll be but six of you in a sec- 
ond,” retorted Jack, levelling his rifle. 
“Back water, there! Don’t come a yard 
nearer.” 

“Who's afraid of your pop-gun?”’ 
sneered the spokesman of the party. 
“Throw it down, or I’ll break the bar- 
rel over your head. Don’t you dare 


” 


—’’ In his excitement the fellow shook 
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his clenched fist above his head; then 
dropped it with an oath as a bullet 
ploughed across his knuckles. 

“Now will you be good?—or must I 
plant the next shot a foot lower? Come 
out here, Jeff; I need you.” Possibly 
the darky misunderstood the command, 
as he afterward declared; more prob- 
ably an inherent cowardice prompted a 
desire to fight under cover. But, be 
that as it may, Eastman’s last words 
were drowned in a sharp report and a 
light whiff of nitrous vapor belched 
forth from an up-stream window—the 
ill-directed shot flying wide of the tar- 
get, but serving as a hint of unlooked- 
for danger. “There are three more 
guns in reserve,’ shouted Eastman, who 
was quick to see and follow up his ad- 
vantage. “This is the last warning. Pull 
quick! or I shall give the word for a 
volley.” 

Three of the seven occupants of the 
bateau were standing with cocked guns 
in hand, but their voices joined in a 
command to the paddlers to “Back 
out.” Not a shot was fired until the 
smaller craft had left the larger 200 
yards behind; then one of the men 
spattered the intervening waters with a 
load of shot. 

“Don’t do that again,’ cautioned 
Eastman. “We have rifles here that 
would reach you if you were a mile 
away. Don’t force me to sink your 
boat.” 

“Happy thought, that!’ exclaimed a 
voice at Jack’s elbow. ‘Watch ’em 
paddle for dear life, as though they 
could already hear the whistle of a 13- 
inch shell. For river thieves, they are 
certainly a white-livered lot.” 

“Who are you?” asked Eastman, 
staring at the stranger in the gathering 
gloom. ‘How did you come aboard? 
—and where the devil is that nigger?” 

“T will give your last question the 
preference, as it is the most important. 
Your darky is under this left-hand cot, 
where he dodged when he saw me come 
in. Look! your hound has smelled him 
out and apparently has him by the leg. 


Smart dog. Might have tried his teeth 
on me, but for other matters claiming 
his attention.” Spot had just felt the 
touch of his master’s shoe as reproof 
for his assault upon the cowardly Jeff. 
He sniffed suspiciously at the stranger’s 
hand; then wagged his tail in greeting. 

“Seems to think I am all right.” 

“TI am willing to risk the hound’s 
judgment. He warned me that this 
darky wouldn’t do, and I foolishly cen- 
sured him for drawing the color line too 
closely. Jeff, you can bring us a light 
and then stand guard outside. Don’t 
bother with a gun, for you are quite 
capable of getting rattled and shooting 
one of your best friends.”’ 

“I wa’n't ter say skeered,” insisted 
Jeff pleadingly, ‘‘’cause I allus was a 
master han’ ter fight, an’ I’ve bin whup- 
ped mo’n a hunderd times. But dat 
gun huht my so’ ahm w’en hit r’ared 
back. Yas, sah. Hit sho’ pah’lized me, 
hit did. An’ wen dis gemman done 
slap me on de back an’ holler ‘ Hello!’ 
—jes’ like dat—lI suttinly ’magined de 
boat was tuk.” 

“You may reasonably expect further 
trouble from those fellows,’’ remarked 
the stranger—a man of 30 or there- 
abouts, dressed in the jeans and flannels 
of a woodsman. ‘They are a tough 
lot, and, though robbery may not be 
their regular business, would hardly 
hesitate to borrow some of your valu- 
ables if they were found unguarded. 
Excuse my saying that I fancied you at 
their mercy —which will explain my 
coming in at the back door. I might 
have been of service, though unarmed 
and partially disabled. You will notice 
that my arm is in a sling.” 

“An accident?” 

“I trust so,” was the gloomy reply. 
“Other hunters have been mistaken for 
a deer, and why not I? But the fellow 
might have at least apologized for his 
error, instead of sneaking away and al- 
lowing me to lie in the woods for a day 
and night. I was more than half dead 
from hunger and loss of blood, when a 
passing trapper found me and took me 
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to his cabin. I had managed to stagger 
a mile or two from the place where I 
was shot—far enough to lose my gun 
and hunting coat past hopes of recov- 
ery; and my watch and purse poorly 
repaid my friend, the trapper, for his 
kindness.” 

“You came here, like ourselves, in 
quest of sport?” 

“T am a deer hunter—Ed Smith, 
originally from Virginia, but more re- 
cently from a dozen other States and 
Territories. Am just now seeking win- 
ter quarters somewhere down the river, 
and making poor headway in that direc- 
tion. It is difficult paddling, with only 
one hand.” 

“Boat’s comin’ back,” announced 
Jeff, thrusting a scared face in the door- 
way. “I kin hyar ’em bustin’ froo de 
bresh out in de oberflow.”’ 

“ And they’ll have you at a disadvan- 
tage. This craft is a shining mark, and 
they will doubtless shoot from cover. 
Why not make a sortie in my dugout 
and meet them on equal footing. Give 
me a shotgun. I can use it with one 
hand, and you can do the paddling 
act.” 

“It’s the only way,” acknowledged 
Eastman. “I dislike forcing you into 
danger, but Jeff is wholly unreliable. 
Come ahead, and we will learn those 
brutes a lesson.” 

Night had fallen and the Louise lay, 
half in, half out, on the verge of the 
forest’s blackness. Riverward, the star- 
light permitted a view of nearby objects, 
but on the shore side reared a wall of 
impenetrable gloom. Acquaintance with 
the locality permitted Eastman to steer 
the dugout clear of trees and tangle; 
but the oncoming bateau was contin- 
ually falling foul of some obstacle — 
wringing bitter, though smothered 
curses from its occupants. “Wait for 
them here,’ whispered Smith, as the 
dugout glided noiselessly between twin 
oaks, either of which was within reach 
of an outstretched arm. ‘These trees 
will stop a part of their shot if they 
have courage to fire on us. Now, stand 
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to your guns. I am going to give them 
a hail.’ The attacking party was 
thrashing through a mass of cane and 
vines not more than twenty yards away. 

“Attention! you fellows!” thundered 
a voice new to their ears. ‘We have 
you at our mercy, and the time for for- 
bearance has passed. Pull your freight, 
and on fast mail time, or we'll test the 
virtue of buckshot. Are you going?” 

Not a word in reply. Only a frantic 
splashing of paddles and rattling of 
cane, which gradually drew farther and 
farther away until the sound grew indis- 
tinct in the distance. The sally had 
succeeded in its object, and, though a 
vigilant watch was képt during the 
night, no further dangers threatened the 
Louise and her defenders. 





CHAPTER VI. 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. 

The following morning found Smith 
suffering acutely from his bullet-pierced 
shoulder, which was angry and inflamed 
from the constant strain of paddling. 
Yet he was early astir and evinced great 
anxiety to continue his journey, protest- 
ing that he could not longer trespass 
upon the hospitality of an entire stran- 
ger. However, he was persuaded to re- 
main until Sheply’s return— Eastman 
laying stress upon the unsupported posi- 
tion in which he, himself, was placed 
through Jeff’s unfortunate cowardice 
and general unreliability. Thus the mat- 
ter was arranged on the satisfactory 
basis of a mutual obligation, and the 
way paved for Smith’s installment as a 
regular member of the family group, 
when Sheply forced an assent by a 
threat to set his dugout adrift and leave 
him without means of travel. He proved 
a most delightful companion, full of 
amusing and interesting anecdotes of 
sport in many quarters of the globe, 
but strangely reticent upon _ subjects 
which might naturally have been allud- 
ed to in the progress of his narratives. 
Nothing concerning relatives, friends or 
home surroundings; nothing of his life 
work, its successes and disappointments. 
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Absolute silence, there; but often his 
lips would close upon an unfinished sen- 
tence, as though brain and tongue were 
as yet unaccustomed to the need of 
leaving harmless facts untold. ‘A man 
with a past,” was Sheply’s verdict. 
“There are lots of us in the world — 
scads an’ oodles, if a return to the ver- 


would stand investigation. Any way, I 
am taking him on trust and would 
wager my life that he is as square as 
they make ’em.”’ So Smith remained 
aboard the Louise and amused himself 
by petting the hound and lavishing ex- 
travagant expressions of endearment 
upon Jeff, who had been sorely down- 

















‘*A mighty armed claw shot above the surface and clutched at the dugout's prow.”’ 





nacular is excusable. I like him none 
the less for his reticence; in which re- 
spect he is a living example to a cer- 
tain party of about my own build and 
personal attractions. It is possible that 
he stopped that bullet in front of an ex- 
press car or in the vault of a country 
bank, but I guess the story he tells 


hearted since the discovery of his cow- 
ardice. ‘“Jeffy Boy” was the least or- 
namental of the many names to which 
he was now supposed to answer. ‘“ Most 
august African,’ Smith would call; 
“scion of a lordly Senegambian stock; 
expatriated ruler of all the Congos—I 
mark the clamor of approaching water- 
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fowl, and my heart flames with the 
ardor of destruction. A gun—O child 
of the Libyan waste! Trot around 
lively, or the propitious moment will 
have fled.” 

“Dunno how ter take dat white man,” 
Jeff confided to his sympathetic employ- 
ers. ‘‘He’s so good dat it skeers me. 
Yas, sah! ’Pears mightily stuck on dis 
niggah; but I watches ’im, jes de same. 
Some dese days he gwine say ‘Come 
hyah, yo lubly ’scendant ob er ’perial 
line,’ an’ den Ker—whack! he gwine take 
me ‘cross de haid wid somefin. Yas, 
sah. I hain’t no yaller-an’-white houn’, 
ter be honeyfuzzled wid sech foolishin’.” 

Smith seemed passionately fond of 
shooting and much of his time was 
passed on the open deck forward, where 
he would sit, gun in hand, and watch 
the ducks that followed the river in their 
southward flight. He was not lavish in 
the expenditure of ammunition, but ap- 
parently knew exactly when a flock was 
in range and when it was not. Jeff was 
his retriever and in a few days became 
quite adept in handling the dugout, in 
swift water or in still. One afternoon he 
had followed a winged mallard quite a 
distance up-stream along the shore, vain- 
ly striving to approach within striking 
distance with his paddle. Of a sudden 
he was back again, climbing over the 
gunwale in frantic haste. ‘Dar, Marse 
Smiff!” he shouted, clutching that wor- 
thy’s injured shoulder. ‘In de watah, 
by de bruk-top cottonwood—doan yo’ 
see im? Dar he—haidin’ out to’ds de 
middle.” 

“Back into the dugout,” exclaimed 
Smith after a hasty glance. ‘What! 
ungrateful object of my love, dost fail 
me in mine hour of need? Jack!—Shep- 
ly! Here, one of you, quick! there’s a 
thunderin’ big bear trying to swim the 
river.” Eastman instantly responded to 
the call, catching up his rifle as he 
dashed through the sleeping room. The 
trapper followed, but too late to join the 
others, who were already three boats 
length from the Louise. He might have 
followed in the other dugout, but, in- 
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stead, took Charlie Mason’s Marlin from 
the rack and made ready for some long- 
range work, in case circumstances re- 
quired. The bear was probably 200 
yards away with but little more than his 
head showing above the surface —a 
small mark; but Sheply’s eye was clear 
and his hand steady. 

“Head him off, Jack,’ said Smith, 
every trace of excitement vanished from 
his voice. “Turn the old chap back 
and the current will carry him right to 
the Louise. Now, steady all, and I'll 
take a pop at his head.’”’ He had mis- 
judged the distance, which was quite as 
well, for the light duck shot would never 
have penetrated that tough skin. Possi- 
bly a few pellets reached their target, 
but the bear merely shook his head and 
swam on. The second shot was no 
more successful. Then, when only a 
few yards separated boat and bear, 
Eastman threw his repeater forward and 
pulled trigger. A faint click—nothing 
more. He threw down the arm with 
an oath and caught at the paddle. ‘Not 
a load in the magazine—I took them 
out this morning. Smother him with 
No. 6’s, Ed. It’s our only chance—un- 
less we prefer to run for it. He’s bent 
on boarding us.”’ 

‘‘We'll stand our ground if he sinks 
us. I’ve just one more cartridge left; 
so, hold easy till I can get him just 
right Ah, take that!” 

The bear took it—through one shag- 
gy jowl, the entire charge holding to- 
gether as a single pellet. Not a whine 
or a growl; not an inch-wide swerve 
from the original course. But the great 
body surged forward and upward; a 
mighty armed claw shot above the sur- 
face and clutched at the dugout’s prow. 
A critical moment, but it passed as 
passes the lightning’s flash. Even as 
Eastman crowded past his disabled com- 
panion to meet the danger with clubbed 
rifle, the great brute shrank as from the 
touch of fire and limply rolled over on 
his side. Sheply had found profitable 
employment for both eye and hand. 
That night the crew of the Louise 
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feasted on bear steaks, and for many 
days thereafter—finding in this an agree- 
able change from their former fare which 
allowed only a choice between duck, 
salt pork or canned meats. Gradually 
the river receded within its channel, but 
the ooze of the emerging shores forbade 
all attempts towards hunting, even had 
the game yet returned to its former 
haunts. While the overflow was still 
deep enough to admit of navigation 
Sheply made a second trip of a day’s 
‘duration, and on his return Jack was 
called to an important conference. Un- 
der pretence of seeking imaginary traps 
submerged by the unexpected flood, 
they crossed beyond the river and dove 
‘deep into the heart of the brake, event- 
ually finding seats on a big log that had 
refused to absorb a superabundance of 
moisture. 

“T am not particularly suspicious of 
Smith,” commenced the trapper, “but 
he keeps his own counsel and we can 
do the same. I am no longer afraid of 
him, or of any one else. The Louise 
and all she contains is mine—or ours 
—for, of course, we two share alike in 
everything. If you will read this letter, 
I can spare myself a lot of unnecessary 
explanation.” 

“Then you've heard from Mason’s 
friends?” queried Eastman. ‘That’s a 
great relief, for it leaves us foot-loose, 
so far as further sojourn at this point is 
concerned.” 

“Does it?” 

Eastman glanced at his friend enquir- 
ingly; then unfolded the proffered sheet 
and read as follows: 


Mr. Mat Sheply: 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of recent date at hand. Am 
pleased that the Louise should have fallen into honest 
hands, and trust that you will accept the boat and its 
contents from me as a free gift. Had to return home 
hurriedly in response to a telegram concerning impor- 
tant business affairs, and had no choice save to turn 
the craft adrift. I enclose herewith a bill of sale which 
will doubtless satisfy any one who may be envious of 
your good fortune. Would gladly hear from you again, 
but shall leave for Europe tomorrow and may never re- 
turn. Thanking you for your kindness, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
C. F. MASON, 
Pinned to the letter was a brief docu- 


ment which, “for value this day re- 
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ceived,” conveyed to Matthew Sheply 
of Rio Vista, Arkansas, “all rights in 
and title to the cabin boat Louise—at 
present on White River in the aforesaid 
State—and whatever of furnishings and 
personal property the said boat may at 
this time contain.” 

“‘Shows a lavish use of legal phrase- 
ology,’ commented Eastman. 

“And by one wholly void of legal 
knowledge. Any further remarks?” 

“He lies about turning the boat 
adrift. The storm was responsible for 
that.” 

“Fou.” 

“The European trip was an after- 
thought, to bar further correspond- 
ence.” 

“Another good guess. In fact, there 
is not a word of truth in the whole let- 
ter. Even the signature is a forgery. 
Didn’t you notice?” 

Their eyes met in a gaze of under- 
standing. 

“It is plainly identical with the signa- 
ture on the check—which shows —” 

“That the true Charlie Mason is 
neither aboard his pleasure boat on the 
White nor in his office in Chicago. 
Further, whoever has usurped the use 
of his name has supreme supervision of 
the correspondence that reaches that 
office, and must consequently be one of 
his business associates or an employé. 
It is a hard thing to believe, but I in- 
cline to the idea that Charlie Mason has 
dropped out of existence and that his 
friends are as yet kept in ignorance of 
the fact. Else, why this underhanded 
disposal of his property by forged bills 
of sale, instead of coming out with a 
flat-footed statement of facts?”’ 

“There is but one way of solving the 
mystery,” continued Sheply, after a 
short interval of thought. ‘We have 
enough of Mason’s funds to cover the 
expense of a trip to Chicago, and I 
shall start in the morning. The money 
couldn’t be expended in a better cause, 
and, as matters stand, neither of us 
would touch a cent for our own per- 
sonal needs. Can’t tell how long I 
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shall be away; but I want you to stick 
by the Louise. Keep Jeff with you— 
and Smith, if he will agree to stay. 
This precious document will furnish 
protection in case your rights are ques- 
tioned. But I hardly think you need 
anticipate trouble. However, if any- 
thing happens, you can rely on that 
planter, Shaw, to help you out. He is 
‘nice people’ and has an exaggerated 
idea of our wealth and social status. 
Run over and see him once in a while, 
and don’t hesitate to use all the soft 
soap the occasion demands.” (It was 
characteristic of the man that he should 
foresee trouble and annoyance for those 
who were to be left behind, but abso- 
lutely refuse to consider the possibility 
of difficulties in his own pathway). East- 
man ventured a word of caution on this 
point and was met with a laugh. “In 
long years of experience I have never 
found a varmint too wary to be trapped 
nor a trail so dim that it couldn’t be fol- 
lowed,” the trapper made answer; ‘‘ap- 
plied woodcraft will unravel any tangle 
that urban fingers ever twined.” 

And so Sheply strode away in the 
grey gloom of the morning, confident 
and self-reliant, as becomes one who has 
passed the best years of his life alone 
with Nature, whose teachings never yet 
made man forget his manhood. Six 
hours after his departure, when the sun 
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was at its height, Smith idly commented 
on the chance that had given the travel- 
ler a pleasant day. ‘We will hope that 
in his case a good start need not argue 
a bad finish. I have the utmost faith in 
Sheply’s ability and discretion—more 
than I have in my own, or I should 
have gone in his stead.” 

“Gone where ?”’ sharply queried East- 
man, startled out of his self-possession. 

The hunter smiled and extended his 
hand. “Don’t be angry if I claim some 
slight knowledge of matters that you 
desired kept secret. I know where your 
friend is going and the purpose of his 
trip. I couldn’t very well help know- 
ing it, you see, becausé —” 

“Well?” very sternly from Jack, bit- 
terly resentful that their hospitality had 
been lavished upon an eavesdropping 
spy. 

“Because — don’t misjudge me, old 
fellow, for I value your friendship and 
have need of your sympathy as well. 
And don't censure me for visiting you 
under false colors. The Louise was my 
only haven of refuge—and I found the 
boat in the hands of strangers. There 
was no guessing the sort of welcome I 
would get; but I took chances, and in- 
troduced myself as Ed Smith, instead 
of —Charlie Mason!” 


To BE CONTINUED. 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH THE WEST. 


By NORMAN N. SPEAR —Part IV. 


T WAS one of those blue, hazy days, 
when the sun squints at the earth 
through an atmosphere of lazy 

quiet and Nature dreams. Norma and 
I were out in a boat, enjoying the slight 
swell and roll of Puget Sound. Seattle 
lay on the hills rising eastward from the 
harbor; the snow-capped Olympics 
guarded the western horizon. From 
the north came the gentlest of breezes, 
driving the dimpling waves toward the 
south. Here and there a steamer, sail- 
ing craft or yacht cut the blue of the 
water with a dash of grey or white, 
leaving in its wake a line of thin foam: 
from ‘Frisco,’ from the Klondyke, 
from Europe and Japan—bearing upon 
the broad Pacific the commerce of a busy 
world. Long lines of heavy grey were 
drawn low upon the landscape—sure in- 
dicators of saw mills in action. 

Norma sat in one end of the boat, 
reading; I, in the other end, fishing. 
But the fish wouldn’t bite; so I reeled 
in my line, turned my back toward the 
sun, hanging half-way between the east 
and the zenith, and lounged upon the 
thwarts. 

“Poor fellow—so tired !’’ said Norma, 
in mock sympathy. ‘Fished a long, 
long time—half an hour by my watch— 
and never a bite.” 

“No, lazy, not tired. What society 
women call ‘indisposed.’ A fine word, 
that, too substantial to be contradicted, 
sufficiently flexible to bear a world of 
meaning, or none at all, as necessity de- 
mands or imagination fosters.’’ 

“A very pretty diagnosis, yet laugh- 
able. Fancy a man being ‘indisposed.’ 
Have you a silver dollar with you?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Why?” 

“May I use it a minute?”’ 

“Certainly. But what for?” 


“T want to ‘flip’ it,” she replied, as F 
tossed it to her. 

“Flip it!” I exclaimed. ‘I say, re- 
member this is but a boat, and silver 
sinks: also, that one from one leaves. 
‘dead broke’—which is bad for the di- 
gestion.” 

“Hush! Don’t be so mercenary. A 
dollar is of slight importance when one 
has to decide about the Count.” 

“What count?” 

“Why, Count—Count—the one I told 
you about.” 

“I don’t remember him. What's his. 
name?” 

“Oh, his name’s a night-mare. It 
would take till luncheon to say it, even 
if I could, which I can’t. We, that is. 
my cousin and I, met him at Broadwater 
Plunge. Surely I told you about him?’” 

“Surely you didn’t!” 

“Didn’t I? Then it is because there- 
was so much else doing. But I will,. 
now. I'll tell you everything. Then: 
there’ll be no chance for a misunder- 
standing.”’ 

From the corner of my eye I looked 
at her suspiciously. Like Charity, “I'll 
tell you everything” covers a multitude- 
of—not sins, exactly—but, well, loop- 
holes. But there sat upon her face a. 
charming innocence that put suspicion to- 
flight. I leaned back comfortably. Ex- 
change of confidences is the most de- 
lightful of pastimes. If you’ve never 
tried it, I suggest that you experiment a. 
bit, for yourselves, in that direction. 
The process takes one out of one’s self, 
as it were, and there is about it, now and 
then, a piquancy — Here my medita- 
tions were cut short by the facts in the 
case. 

“I don’t quite know how it happened. 
Whether the Count really desired to 
make my acquaintance, or, being weary 
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and lonely, sought diversion only. Be 
that as it may, while you were enjoying 
solitary aquatics—leaving my cousin 
and me together—we were approached 
by a dapper little article of masculinity, 
say of 35 years perhaps, with pale 
watery eyes, a Kaiser Wilhelm cut of 
moustache and curly brown hair. This 
party, taking advantage of a moment 
when my back was turned, introduced 
himself to my cousin, and wished to be 
introduced to me. He pleaded the ‘stran- 
ger in a strange land’ excuse, and conse- 
quent loneliness. I happened to hear 
what he said, though he did speak rather 
low and made a Teutonic botch of the 
King’s English. I had never met a real 
Count, nor had my cousin; so that, the 
affair rather appealing to us, we thought- 
lessly entered into the matter in a spirit 
of American good-fellowship ”’ 

“T remember seeing him,” I acknowl- 
edged. “But I had no idea he was a 
Count. I thought he was probably a 
German baker. Furthermore, I don’t 
believe his curly brown hair is real. 1’ll 
wager it is a wig.” 

‘““A baker? Not he! As to the hair, 
there is an oddity about it that appeals 
to me. If it is a wig—and the oppor- 
tunity ever offers —’” There was a 
twinkle in her fun-loving eyes that spoke 
volumes. “As to his name; I have it 
here—in a letter he wrote. He must 
have gotten my address from my 
cousin.”’ 

She handed me a letter, written in a 
cramped hand, worded in the peculiar 
inversion which marks the Teutonic use 
of the English, and signed with a flour- 
ish ‘Fritz, Count Von Endefgraffen,” 
-and a lot more besides, so that I did not 
wonder at Norma’s difficulty in naming 
him. Shorn of its verbosity, the letter 
resolved itself into the statement that he 
had learned she was in Seattle, and the 
request that he be permitted to call. 
The post-mark was Tacoma, Washing- 
‘ton. Refolding it, I slipped it again into 
its envelope and returned it to her; then 
fell to studying the distant Olympics. 

“Well?” she queried, after a pause. 
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“Well?” I returned. 
‘“‘That’s all.” 
“Ves?” 


“What shall I do?”’ 

‘‘My dear girl, I have outgrown the 
habit of telling you what to do. I 
graduated from that at Helena.” 

A mischievous smile played at the 
corners of her mouth. “That was 
rather mean of me,” she said. To 
which I assented, but maintained it was 
very educational for me, in a way. 

‘‘ But what do you think about it?” 
she asked. 

“It can have but one ending,’ I re- 
plied. ‘Affairs like this always have 
an ending. Go ahead” with the ‘ flip- 
ping,’ play the farce, play the Count, 
amuse yourself, but don’t lose that dol- 
=” 

“Very well, then. ‘Heads’ for the 
Count; ‘tails’ against him.” The sun- 
light glinted on the whirling coin. We 
leaned forward as it fell. The eagle was 
up: it was one against the Count. Nor- 
ma sighed. 

“Best two out of three?” I asked. 
She nodded, and made the second toss. 
This time the Goddess’s head scored for 
the Count. Norma looked hopeful. In 
the third cast, the coin, in falling, struck 
the thwart, rebounded against the gun- 
wale, poised a moment in mid-air; then 
dropped into the Sound—just as we 
cracked heads in a wild attempt to catch 
it. 

“E Pluribus Unum,’ I sighed, as we 
tried to follow its downward course, 
“will be a farce if some gourmand of a 
fish swallows that dollar. Ah, well! we 
can even up on that Baedecker score, 
now. Have you a dollar in change?” 
She drew out her purse, counted a dol- 
lar in dimes and nickels into my hand, 
and returned the purse to her pocket. 

“Thank you,’ I said. “It is nearly 
noon. Shall we pull for the wharf?” 
She nodded. 

When half-way in I stopped: “What 
about the Count? He’ll be waiting an 
answer.” 

‘‘The wretch has cost me a dollar,” 
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she exclaimed, ‘‘and I’m going to have 
a fair exchange. I shall reply this 
afternoon, explaining that we’ are to be 
in Tacoma, ourselves, in a day or two: 
headquarters at Hotel Tacoma—that is 
where he is staying—and that, should 
he be there at 

the time, I will , 
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much natural beauty in the Sound, the 
lakes, the wooded hills and beautiful 
skies, and because of the hospitality ex- 
tended to us by friends of our own and 
of the magazine—of which latter there 
are many among the followers of the 

healthful, out-of- 





be pleased to | 
receive him.” 

“And I call 
that ‘flirting — 
with the Count 
and with Fate,” 
said I. 

“No; it’s not. 
‘Ike Marvel’ 
says ‘tis only 
coquetry. I 
call it getting 
my money back. 
Furthermore, 
the Count is 
looking for ed- 
ucation—and far 
be it from me 
to deny him 
that. Moreover, 
a girl must have 
something to do. |# 
You have your 
work to attend 
to, which takes 
your time and 
energy. I now 
have the Count 
—the dear 
Count Fritz — 
to attend to. 
And if I don’t 
lead him a race 
that will wholly 
disillusion his 
mind of the idea 
that all American girls want is a chance 
at a title —!” 

I had resumed the oars, and we land- 
ed where we had embarked—and with- 
out a fish. 

Two days later we departed from 
Seattle, having greatly enjoyed the visit 
we had made, both because there is 





JOE AND HIS PRIZE RAINBOW TROUT. 
Photo by Ep C. Cross, Salem, Oregon. 


- — doors sports. 


We left, feeling 
that we had 
seen a city des- 
tined to become 
great upon the 
Western Coast 
—great in pop- 
ulation, wealth 
and enterprise. 
Our destination 
was Tatoma, 
some thirty odd 
miles to the 
southward, to- 
ward which we 
sped in the late 
afternoon. It is 
here, passing 
from Seattle to 
Tacoma, that 
the traveller 
finds himself en- 
tering into the 
great hop coun- 
try of the coast. 
In season of har- 
vest the sight 
north, east and 
south from Ta- 
coma is interest- 
ing: men, wom- 
en and children, 
young and old, 
Saxon and In- 
dian, are seen in 
the fields, pull- 
ing hop vines from their frail trellis of 
poles and twine, plucking the pungent 
herb and carting huge boxes full of it 
to the drying sheds. 

Evening of a quiet autumn =, was 
closing in upon us as we reached the 
Hotel Tacoma. In the gathering dusk 
it loomed big before us, with its wide 
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verandas, its great gables, many windows 
and broad steps. The sky was ablaze 
with stars by the time we withdrew from 
the sumptuous dining room, presided 
over by ubiquitous and alert waiters, to 
a quiet nook on the south side veranda 
—the one looking towards Mount 
Rainer. How glorious such a night! 
Space—limited only by the farthest visi- 
ble star; infinity—-synonymous with the 
myriad millions of twinkling points of 
light imbedded in the deep blue-black 
vaults above; wealth— unsurpassed in 
the mellow golden moon that, floating 
majestically upward from the caverns of 
the east, throws an aureola of splendor 
upon the great snow-clad Rainier, bathes 
the lesser heights in fainter shades, and 
illumines the open valleys with an 
ethereal splendor as delicate as Thought 
itself. Small wonder we two felt infin- 
itesimal in the presence of such a colos- 
sus as that perfect night; nor that, 
abandoning our chairs, we came out into 
the full light of it, turned our faces 
heavenward, and deeply drank in the 
beauty of the scene. 

Experiences such as the Count and 
my companion were knowingly launching 
themselves into, are speedily evolved un- 
der such circumstances. Had the Count 
not appeared while we were star gazing 
he would have received a less cordial 
reception from Norma. Insignificance 
looms large at night, and familiar and 
paltry features assume a dignity that 
passes with the darkness. However, as 
we are here dealing with events as they 
occurred, not as they might have oc- 
curred, it must be recorded that it was 
at this very moment that Count Fritz 
approached, salaamed over My Lady’s 
hand, exclaimed in broken raptures over 
the beauty of the night, and assured us 
of his delight in thus meeting us once 
more; also that, as we took our devious 
ways late that evening, Norma remarked 
to me that the Count seemed more of a 
man in the moonlight than in the 
plunge. 

There are few places where the tourist 
may spend a pleasanter week than at the 
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Hotel Tacoma. Its size and excellence, 
the many drives, rides, jaunts and the 
like to be made from it, the proximity of 
the Sound, the beauty of the mountains 
—all form a group of attractions that 
bring there the traveller who has an eye 
for luxury and pleasure. Tacoma—a 
long-time rival with Seattle in the race 
for supremacy on the Sound—is a most 
pleasant city, making up in her hand- 
some residence districts the advantage 
Seattle holds in population; having the 
flavor of age and the dignity of a past, 
where her rival has the faster pulse of 
more rapid civic life. 

While I attended to business, Norma 
and the Count attended 4o pleasure. I 
saw little of them, save:at meal time, 
and not always then—for they were 
sometimes wont to dignify their excur- 
sions with the character of a basket pic- 
nic. Once or twice Norma found me 
dubiously shaking my head over the sit- 
uation, and laughingly advised me that 
the Count was coming on splendidly. 
“But,” she added, ‘‘he is proving him- 
self such good company, for all his out- 
landish Teutonic slaughter of English 
and aristocratic arrogance, that I almost 
hate the coming necessity to prick his 
growing ambition.” 

“Life on the road would be rather 
stale, if I had to jog alone,” said I, du- 
biously. 

“Tush! tush!” she retorted. “Don’t 
you worry about that. I’m American, 
through and through, up, down and 
cross-wise. Marry a foreign nobleman? 
Never! Why, there wouldn’t be a whole 
dish in the house by the time I had him 
educated to the proper point of domes- 
ticity.” 

So I attended to the labors in hand; 
met new friends and old among the hun- 
dreds of sportsmen in Tacoma; and left 
the two in the hands of Fate. 

We spent our last evening in Tacoma 
together at the theatre; of which the 
Count seemed to be very fond and of 
which he seemed to have no little knowl- 
edge. Then, after a farewell breakfas 
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at the hotel, we two departed southward 
—leaving Count Fritz behind. 

The hops were all gathered ——the 
poles standing stark in a naked field or 
lying in piles in fence corners. A touch 
of frost had given the foliage a tinge of 
color that invited a ramble in the woods 
—an invitation not unheeded on our 
part. We had undertaken such a jaunt 
from a little village, and were resting at 
the crest of a richly wooded hill, when I 
remarked that I supposed we had seen 
the last of Count Fritz. 

“Nay! nay!” replied my companion; 
“the has discovered urgent business in 
Portland.” 

“T didn’t know he was engaged in 
business,” I remarked. 

“Oh, yes; the business of restoring 
his health. He told me that his physi- 
cian had first advised Baden Baden; 
then, that not proving efficacious, exten- 
sive travel. He is bound for California, 
same as ourselves. Needs low altitudes, 


moderate temperature, dry air. Is trav- 
elling slowly, you know.” 
““Yes—in a physical sense. But as 


to this wonderful discovery of urgency, 
relative to Portland. It existed prior to 
his knowledge of our intention to go 
there, I presume?” 

“Why, I suppose so. 
It was after I —” 

“Ah! I see! Poor, dear Count Fritz! 
Really, Norma, I think I must put the 
Count on his guard. Just a word or 
two, you know, about ‘flipping’ for him, 
and all that, and I fancy he’d need no 
more schooling.” 

She pulled a piece of bark from a fal- 
len tree and threw it at me. “Really, 
I think you’d better not. Count Fritz 
would spit you on his sword. He seems 
to be a great duellist, and he’s just far 
enough along to do a nonsensical thing 
like that. Besides, you have more 
sense, more confidence in my—my 
American womanhood, than to be really 
enthused in the Count’s behalf. Come! 
it’s growing chilly here. Let’s run 
down-hill and go back to town.” And 
she sped away among the autumn foli- 


He didn’t say. 
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age in a fashion ’twere good for every 
American girl to emulate. 

Our trip over the Northern Pacific 
ended at Portland—that being the south- 
ern terminus of the Northern Pacific 
system. We had greatly enjoyed our 
trip over its rails, noting with pleasure 
the greatly increased comforts and facil- 
ities that have made it in very truth a 
great railway. From Portland south 
our way led over the Southern Pacific— 
a route new to both of us. 

The Northern Pacific ferry across the 
mighty Columbia is an interesting feat- 
ure to one entering Portland. The ferry 
is made some miles from the city, and is 
accomplished by running the train, di- 
vided into two sections, upon a huge flat- 
bottom steamboat which transports it to 
the farther shore. It was a new experi- 
ence to my companion and she graced 
the passage by showering peanut shucks 
upon the yellow water, watching them 
float away on the current. 

Portland is unlike other Western 
cities. It is slower in action, less am- 
bitious, or less harmonious perhaps, and 
less aggressive Yet it is a fine city; in 
my mind, a very pleasant city; one of 
the pleasantest on the coast. It is well 
paved, well built, well plotted. 

Word came from the Count that he 
was ill, much to his regret, and, could 
not meet us in Portland, but would see 
us in Frisco at the Palace Hotel. So 
Norma and I together did the things 
that tourists do: went up the cable in- 
cline to Portland Heights; took long 
walks over a fine, circuitous drive among 
the hills overlooking the city and the 
river, and all that—finally making our 
Adieux and departing southward. 

At Salem, the capital of Oregon, we - 
spent some very pleasant days. There 
are a fine lot of sportsmen there, the 
contiguous country offering good fishing 
and shooting. An hour’s ride to the 
south takes one into the finest of Mon- 
golian pheasant shooting. There are 
mountains to the east and west. 

While at Salem it was our good for- 
tune to make the acquaintance of Ed C. 
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Cross, whose pictures in the Photog- 
raphy Department of our February is- 
sue have won for him golden opinions 
from all sorts of people, to quote Eng- 
land’s great poet-actor. I am happy to 
here show another brilliant pair of 
photos by the same artist. The fish- 
ing scene on the Williamson River, with 
the two friends at rest after their suc- 
cessful casts, will appeal to all anglers; 
while that of the Indian boy, Joseph 
Jackson (a full-blooded Klamath from 
the Klamath Reservation nearby), is, in 
its naturalness, a work of genius. The 
fish is a rainbow trout, taken from the 
Williamson River, and weighing 11% 
pounds. Joe used a fly and line on a 
service-berry rod. Notice the stick, 
used as a reel. When the fish strikes, 
this stick is thrown backward—thus un- 
reeling sufficient line to enable the fish- 
erman to play the fish with his hands. 
The trolling spoon is used the same 
way. This is the usual Indian method 
hereabouts of using the fly and spoon— 
many of the Klamaths being famous 
fishermen. 

Slowly, from point to pcint, we drifted 
southward, nearer and nearer to Cali- 
fornia. And the nearer we got, the 
greater became our desire to reach 
there. That spirit of unrest seems to 
take hold of one, bound thither, and to 
draw resistlessly until one arrives. I 
suppose it is the idea of oranges and 
palms, of perpetual sunlight and tem- 
perate winters, that does it. Any way, 
it had firm hold of us, and we were glad 
to reach Ashland—our last stop on 
Oregon soil. Not that the trip thus far 
was devoid of interest, for it was not, 
but rather because California, with her 
- groves, her Golden Gate, her Chinatown, 
her varied attractions, was the Mecca of 
our travels, and our thoughts turned 
thitherward persistently. At the Hotel 
Ashland, the only first-class hostelry 
there, we camped for 24 hours. Ash- 
land is an odd, three-cornered little 
town, set in an odd, three-cornered little 
pocket among the hills. It has poten- 
tialities for agriculture, mining and lum- 
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bering. It is, likewise, not without at- 
tractions to the hunter and fisherman, as 
a fair game country is readily reached, 
both east and west. In the evening we 
climbed a hill commanding a good view 
of the valley and felt ourselves more 
than repaid for the effort by the view 
that lay below us. 

Mount Shasta loomed above us as we 
gained an early morning admittance to 
the Land of Sunshine. But we had not 
that fine, unclouded view of it that we 
had hoped to have, for a light rain had 
been falling, and we were forced to take 
what comfort we could from fleeting 
glimpses through a drifting fog. Yet, 
little as we saw of its Srandeur, it was 
sufficient to mark that as a most inter- 
esting feature of our advent into the 
Golden State. The drink of Shasta 
water, from the natural mineral springs 
located at a short distance from Mount 
Shasta, and at a station where all pas- 
senger trains stop, was another. But 
we did not feel that we were really in 
the land of our dreams until we dis- 
mounted at Redding and noted palm 
and other tropical trees, though few in 
number and kind, in the little station 
park. Redding is a mining town, red 
of soil and boisterous, yet with a rough 
manliness about it that puts one on his 
mettle as to brawn and bone. Mining 
is no child’s play; it is a school where 
the children of Hercules exploit the 
worth of animal tissue—and the capac- 
ity of the man to eat, drink and be 
merry in an unlimited style. 

It was rainy, wet and chilly in Red- 
ding, and we soon moved forward to 
Red Bluff—making our temporary 
camp at the big white Tremont Hotel, 
which is the most prominent and pleas- 
ant looking building in the city. In the 
sunlight of the early morning it glis- 
tened like alabaster. Here it was that 
we had our first taste of fine weather. 
And how we enjoyed it! And here we 
found our first pepper trees, rich and 
fragrant after a recent rain. The sun- 
shine grew more than genial as we 
strolled about, and we seated ourselves 
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beneath the drooping branches of one 
which sheltered a bench. It was the 
first of many dreamy days to follow. 
However, we did not linger here; for 
the South, with its wealth of semi- 
tropical life, was awaiting us. Another 
step took us to Chico—among the love- 
liést of Northern California cities. So 
varied and handsome was the foliage, 
ranging from fig trees to rose bushes, 
that we walked for a time as though we 
were strangers to this earth—which, in- 
deed, we very nearly were to that local- 


doubt furnished no end of amusement 
to quiet onlookers. That’s what it 
means to be a lover of Nature. ‘Tis an 
old love, yet ever a new love; a chang- 
ing love, yet ever a true love. Try it 
yourself and see. 

And the Count? Yes, we actually 
forgot him in our eager explorations— 
which shows how little hold he had on 
Norma’s attention or my apprehension. 
But we were to meet him in ’Frisco— 
blue eyes, curly hair and all. Indeed, 
he had preceded us, and his card was 














“SATISFACTION.”’—Williamson River, Klamath Indian Reservation, Oregon. 


Photo by Ep C. Cross, Salem, Oregon. 





ity. Albeit, we were piloted by the bus 
man to the handsome little city park, 
across which we could see the Park 
Hotel, toward which our course was 
laid—for our appetites were as keen as 
the air was invigorating, and Beauty 
appeals most strongly to a mind undi- 
verted by bodily needs. But afterward, 
when we had partaken of the goodly 
provender our kind hostess had set be- 
fore us, we sauntered about the resi- 
dence streets, chatted with the citizens, 
marveled at the marvelous, and no 


handed to Norma before wé had been 
thirty minutes under the roof of the 
Palace Hotel. But of that later. Just 
now, as to the Palace itself: No doubt 
you have all heard of it, for it’s famous 
enough, being the greatest hotel in point 
of size in the West. It was built in 
1875 by Senator Sharon, being modelled 
after the famous Grand Hotel of Paris. 
And I may here state that in its service 
are incorporated the best features of 
both the American and European sys- 
tems. As the years come and go, ina 
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city like New York, new hotels arise— 
each claiming precedence for a time, only 
to yield to a newer and more attractive 
one. But today, as in ’75, the Palace 
stands eminent among the great hotels 
of the world. It was the first really 
great hostelry Norma and I had entered 
together, and you may be sure we 
looked about us sharply, admiringly, 
from our first entrance into the great 
central court, until, like all the rest, it 
too was left behind us. As it has al- 
ways been among the first to adopt 
modern improvements, it is easy to im- 
agine how great and varied have been 
the changes within its walls since they 
were reared. Indeed, during the past 
ten years in the neighborhood of $150,- 
ooo have annually been expended in re- 
pairs and improvements, which accounts 
for the constancy of its excellence and 
the continued patronage given to it by 
the great and the fashionable of the 
world. But it is needless to say more 
relative to the Palace. Travellers all 
know it, from its famous court to its 
magnificently appointed dining halls and 
banquet rooms—among the latter of 
which is the Ladies’ Grill Room, where 
feminine wit and fashion meet afternoon 
and evening. Here, then, in the heart 
of a great city, with clanging street 
cars rushing by to all points, we three 
found ourselves housed. 

I think Norma had a few twinges of 
conscience because of the encourage- 
ment she had given the Count, and 
some uneasiness as to the outcome; for 
she showed no disposition now to be 
alone with him. Indeed, we having re- 
ceived him after dinner in an elegant lit- 
tle parlor which we fortunately had to 
ourselves, she quietly detained me when 
I would have withdrawn. After a time 
the Count excused himself and came 
over to me where I was standing by the 
window. He wanted to know—fancy 
the question !—if he had my permission, 
A-hem!—and all of that, you know — 
I told him my jurisdiction in the matter 
was very limited: that Norma was chief 
executive in such affairs. He nodded 
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gravely, and returned to her, where she 
sat upon a cosey divan. I don’t know 
what passed between them. He seemed 
to be requesting something—probably 
an audience alone—and she refusing. I 
heard him say that he must leave for 
Europe the next day, owing to unex- 
pected events in family affairs. But it 
didn’t seem to impress her. And right 
there, to use a good old horsey phrase, 
he took the bit in his teeth. Down upon 
one knee he went, quite dramatically, 
and most earnestly. From then on it 
was plain enough to see: he asking, 
she rejecting; he urging, she grow- 
ing very nervous and casting anx- 
ious glances alternately toward myself 
and the door. But no one came, and I 
did not go. Finally she said: ‘No, 
Count; I never could feel more than 
friendly toward one who wears a wig” 
—wherewith she leaned forward, and— 
quickly plucking those pretty brown 
curls from his head—disclosed the ra- 
ther closely cropped natural hair beneath. 
She gazed in questioning astonishment, 
which grew to mute amazement when 
he arose, twitched off his pretty mous- 
tache, and stood revealed before her as 
—the actor, the impersonator, her own 
cousin! For a moment we were silent. 
But it didn’t last long, for Norma’s 
amused, “Well, I never! So it’s you, 
is it?” broke the spell. Then, her 
ready wit suddenly comprehending the 
whole affair, she turned toward me 
where I stood, holding my sides for 
laughter: “And this squares that affair 
of the Chinese clasp, I suppose? In 
fact, puts me somewhat in your debt. 
But, never mind. It was cleverly done 
—even if I was It. And you deserve 
medals, both of you. So get your hats 
and let’s visit Chinatown, and see if we 
can’t find something sufficiently hideous 
to fit the crime.” But Chinatown could 
not efface from my memory her thor- 
ough appreciation of the affair, nor con- 
sole me for the fact that it had furnished 
her as much amusement as it had the 
Count and myself. 


To BE CONTINUED, 
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Beneath warm southern skies today 
The migrant songsters dream of home 
And fields and forests far away, 
Whence surly Wiuter bade them roam. 
The green shores woo their hearts in vain, 
The dimpled seas, the glitt’ring strand ; 
Poor exiles! from their native land 
They cannot now content remain. 


Hie northward ! crimson wings and gold, 
Pinions of blue and brown and gray; 
What though the springtide winds are cold? 
Against the tempest beat your way ! 
With Robin Redbreast in the van, 
They come, an endless multitude, 
Each with the one desire imbued— 
To sojourn where their lives began. 


Haste, birdlings, haste! we Igng to greet 
Our merry friends of other years. 
Swift may your fleeting pinions beat 
O’er dreary moors and shiv’ring meres, 
Mirth-laden to a sombre land 
That long in Winter’s hand has lain. 
Come, with your cheering, sweet refrain 
That bids our hearts with joy expand. 
Nashville, Tenn. ALIcIA E. DENHAM. 
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THE BASCANION CONSTRICTOR, 


The Bascanion Constrictor (or black 
snake) is the most common and _ prob- 
ably the most widely distributed mem- 
ber of the sub-family Colubrine. Bou- 
lenger distinguishes two genera under 
the names, Zamenis and Coluber. The 
subject of this paper belongs to the 
genus Zamenis. Our useful friend the 
black snake (B. constrictor) does not con- 
fine himself to one particular color, but 
varies greatly, from black to green and 
yellow and intermediate colors accord- 
ing to locality and altitude. I think the 


most common colors are black or blue- 
black with metallic reflections, but in the 
South and Southwest probably the green 
and yellow form predominate. B. Con- 
strictor is known under a variety of not 
inappropriate names, such as “whip- 
snake,” “ blue racer,” “green racer,” etc., 
but his most common popular name is 
black snake. Strictly speaking, B. Con- 
strictor is a ground snake; although 
they sometimes climb bushes and low 
trees, but rarely ascend to any great 
height; they are elongate in form and 
very active in their movements. 

The black snake is a useful creature 
that should be allowed to pass its life in 
peace. The writer of this paper has 
given much study to our native reptiles, 
and speaks of this reptile from actual 
personal experience. During 1899 I 
raised 5 varieties of this snake in captiv- 
ity, and can assure the reader that I 
found them interesting pets. The bite 
of the black snake is harmless and is no 
more serious than a mere scratch; in 
fact, there is but one family (crotaide@) 
of venomous snakes found within the 
borders of the United States, which is 
represented by the different species of 
rattlesnakes, “copper heads,” “cotton 
mouths,” etc; but Ignorance and Super- 
stition have made Man an enemy to 
these interesting forms of animal life, 
and Time alone can eradicate much of 
the nonsenical “theories” once generally 
accepted anent the serpent and his ways. 

By many people snakes are believed 
to have the power of “charming” birds 
and small mammals, which of course is 
mere foolishness. Snakes are, compara- 
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tively speaking, abundant, and their 
form among vertebrate animals is pecu- 
liar: these things, coupled with the fact 
that some of them are especially danger- 
ous to life, make them of more popular 
interest than any other group of reptiles. 
And yet, notwithstanding the strong, I 
might almost say loathsome impression 
which snakes, or, for that matter, all 
reptiles have made on the human mind, 
it is surprising how little accurate knowl- 
edge has been accumulated regarding 
their life history. A profound ignor- 
ance prevails regarding some of the 
most interesting matters of their life 
habits. Even our best zoologists and 
biologists have given but little study to 
our reptilia; the breeding habits of some 
_ of our most common serpents are scarce- 

ly known with anything like accuracy. 
For example, who would suppose that 
all the essential facts were not known to 
naturalists concerning the reproduction 
of our common black snake? Never- 
theless, we have yet to learn accurately 
when and how many eggs are laid by 
this familiar species; ow she conceals 
them and when they hatch; and whether 
she deposits all her eggs in a “‘nest” or 
whether she produces some eggs (to be 
hatched outside of her body) and some 
living young. There are snakes which 
are oviparous, and snakes which are 
ovoviviparous, and still others which are 
capable of doth functions. So far as is 
known, the eggs are deposited in piles of 
decaying matter and like places. Here 
indeed is a fertile field for the aspiring 
student. 

Most of the popular beliefs concern- 
ing the powers of serpents are wholly 
false, and are usually traced to some 
misunderstood act or principle; while 
the loathing horror which many people 
have for snakes has ever been a barrier 
to the intelligent observation of these 
interesting but misunderstood creatures; 
and this feeling of natural loathing, or 
unreasonable awe, we may be a long 
time in educating away, but in the end 
it shall pass, like other things false, into 
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the realm of superstition and forgotten 
folk-lore. 

Kahn (one of the pioneer students of 
our native serpents, before the days of 


 ophidiz and herpetologists) was often led 


to greatly exaggerate the size, ferocity 
and courage of many species of snakes 
by placing credence in the many won- 
derful “snake stories” that were fre- 
qnently told to him, and our common 
black snake was the species most fre- 
quently misrepresented. As an instance, 
I quote the following paragraph from his 
own writing: “During my stay in New 
York, Doctor Colden told me that in 
the spring of 1748 he had several work- 
men at his country ‘seat, and among 
them one lately arrived from Europe, 
who of course knew very little of the 
qualities of the black snake. The other 
workmen, seeing a great black snake, 
engaged the new comer to kill it, which 
he intended to do with a little stick. 
But, on approaching the place, the male 
snake, in great wrath, leaves his pleasure 
to pursue the fellow with amazing swift- 
ness; he little expected such courage in 
the snake, and, flinging away his stick, 
began to run as fast as he was able. 
The snake pursued him, overtook him, 
and, twisting several times round his 
feet, threw him down and frightened him 
almost out of his senses; he could not 
get rid of the snake till he took a knife 
and cut it through in two or three 
places. The other workmen were re- 
joiced at this sight, and laughed at it, 
without offering to help their com- 
panion.” In another paragraph Kahn 
to a certain extent unconsciously refutes 
this silly yarn when he says, ‘I could 
never succeed in provoking them. I al- 
ways ran away on perceiving one, or 
flung something at it, and then took to 
my heels, but I could never bring the 
snakes to pursue me; I know not for 
what reason they shunned me, unless 
they took me for an awful seducer.” © 
As suggested by Dr. Abbott, “Even 
the most conscientious person, if he is 
afraid of snakes, cannot tell the truth 
about them;” and I think the Doctor’s 
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theory is pretty near correct. But every 
one who loves to study Nature’s wild 
creatures in their native haunts, and who 
-has sought to know the truth about our 
native serpents by personal observation, 
is aware that the many wonderful snake 
stories are but fairy tales of Nature. 

One might ask, How is the casual ob- 
server to distinguish between the harm- 
less and the poisoness species. Among 
our native serpents the discrimination is 
not difficult. The shape of the head is 
probably the best distinguishing mark. 
In the harmless snakes the neck is xot 
constricted, but is full: the head does 
not end abruptly, as it were, at its junc- 
ture with the neck, but the line running 
from the head to the body is gradual 
and symmetrical, and there are no “pits” 
or depressions before the eyes. While, 
in the poisonous snakes, the head ends 
abruptly, the neck is more or less con- 
stricted, and usually there is a “pit” on 
each side of the head just in front of 
the eyes and directly back of the nos- 
trils; while in some species the end of 
the caudal vertibrz consists of several 
osseous segments (“rattles”), which, by 
rapid vibration, are caused to buzz or 
rattle—a warning note which the animal 
rarely fails to sound whenever disturbed 
or alarmed. Harmless snakes will gen- 
erally run and endeavor to hide them- 
selves from sight when approached; but 
venomous serpents, on the contrary, are 
courageous and defiant, and usually 
stand their ground, coiling and flattening 
their heads in a threatening manner, 
seemingly conscious of their power to 
inflict injury. 

There are, however, a few harmless 
snakes which are courageous—imitat- 
ing the actions of their most dreaded 
relatives. The common spotted or 
spreading adder (Heterodon platyrhinus), 
or “hognosed” snake as it is popularly 
known, is an example in the extreme. 
These snakes, when approached or dis- 
turbed by man, will often execute a 
series of peculiar contortions: they flat- 
ten out their bodies, inflate their lungs, 
open their mouths widely, hiss, and beat 
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their tails vigorously against the ground. 
This variety of the adder is harmless and 
does not try to bite from the ground, 
but the long posterior maxillary tooth 
is capable of making a considerable cut 
if the snake be too carelessly handled. 
If turned on its back and its abdomen 
gently stroked, it will sometimes remain 
in that position a long time. H. Pla- 
tyrhinus is subject to great variations of 
color, and individual specimens are fre- 
quently met with which closely resemble 
the copperhead (Axcistrodon contortrix), 
and which may be easily mistaken for 
that dangerous species. The lay student 
of snakes is frequently easily led into 
mistakes; therefore, in handling serpents, 
it is wise to follow the advice of Davy 
Crocket: First, Be sure you are right 
—then go ahead. 

Snakes are principally carnivorous, 
but a few species (not indigenous to the 
United States) are more or less herbivor- 
ous. From an anatomical standpoint, 
the structure of snakes is peculiar and 
presents an interesting field that has only 
been partially worked. It is not gener- 
ally known that the lung structure of 
snakes is one of the most unique 
features of their respiratory system. In 
fact, diversity of lung structure in pri- 
mary groups is so strongly characteris- 
tic that it receives a high systematic 
value. However, a technical description 
of the anatomical character of serpents 
is not within the scope of this article. 
It suffices to say that some snakes pos- 
sess two fully developed functional 
lungs; others have two lungs, but one 
of which—usually the right lung—is 
smaller than the other, and is functional 
in a lesser degree; still other species 
possess a fully developed lung and a 
rudimentary lung; and a few forms have 
but a single lung. Our knowledge of 
the physiology of serpents is very lim- 
ited and leaves much to be desired. 

I forgot to mention, in speaking of 
the poisonous snakes, several species of 
venomous serpents of the genus Elaps, 
which are not easily distinguished from 
the harmless species. These are con- 
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fined to the southern portion of the 
United States, from Florida to southern 
California; personally I am not familiar 
with these forms. They are said to be 
beautiful creatures, brilliantly marked in 
iridescent colors of red and black and 
yellow, changing to magnificent combin- 
ations in different angles of the sunlight. 
They are locally known as “coral 
snake,” “American cobra” and “candy 
stick.” Their bite is said to be more or 
less dangerous. 

There is but one thing I can say 
against our friend the black snake: he 
will sometimes rob the nests of small 
birds, bringing sorrow to the heart of 
the helpless little bird mother, who flut- 
ters nearby, pleading in vain and power- 
less to prevent the loss of her treasures. 
But I am glad to say that this deplor- 
able act is not a common practice with 
him, and that his conduct in general is 
commendable. To the agriculturist, he 
is really a valuable ally. The young 
snakes are principally insectivorous, con- 
suming the larve as well as the imagoes, 
while the adult snakes feed on the small 
mammals. The black snake is easily 
tamed and is usually a good-natured 
snake, but sometimes their temper is 
very erratic. I have frequently handled 
one of my pets quite carelessly for as 
long as half an hour at a time, and the 
creature would appear to be in the most 
docile mood, but, on putting it away and 
returning to it a few moments later, I 
would find it in a high temper—striking 
at my hand rapidly and repeatedly in a 
vicious manner, until lifted out of its 
cage, when it would again become quiet 
and peaceable. I fed the adult snakes 
mostly on milk and small frogs, and the 
young, various kinds of insects. The 
constricting power of a full-grown black 
snake is not sufficient to cause injury to 
a man, but would probably be great 
enough to oppress and injure a very 
small child. It is not difficult to unwind 
the coils of even the strongest individual 
of this species. I once captured an un- 
usually powerful black snake, which of 
course quickly wrapped itself around my 
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arm, and constricted to such a degree 
that the superficial veins of my fore-arm 
almost closed and my muscles ached for 
some time after liberating the animal. 
B. Constrictor is one of the most, if not 
the most common species of North 
American serpents, and is more or less 
abundant throughout the whole of the 
United States. I do not wish to imply, 
by anything that I have said in this arti- 
cle, that one not familiar with snakes 
shall go searching about for and picking 
up every serpent he happens to find. 
Again: Be sure you are right—then go 
ahead. But I do advocate this—name- 
ly: When you find a snake (or any 
sort of reptile) and you do not know 
what kind it is, don’t club it to death, as 
people generally do, but pass on, after 
observing to your satisfaction, and let 
the lowly creature live and increase. It 
will be a nobler act, and a tribute of re- 
spect to that Unseen Power which gov- 
erns all Nature—and you will feel the 
better for it when you get home. 
Morris Browninc RICE. 





THE “NIGHT BIRD.” 





Don’t throw a stick at that poor 
frightened bat. He is surprised and 
blinded by the sudden burst of light 
that you let in when you opened the 
cellar door. He never did harm to you. 
He lives on moths and similar insects. 
There! Handle him tenderly. See how 
delicately he is formed, how slender the 
bones, how light the weight for flying. 
See how frail that web is spread over the 
fingers, to open like an umbrella or wing, 
or to close like a fan when he rests. See 
the thumb, without any web, to hook to 
a branch while he sleeps. With that he 
tears the wings from moths and flies be- 
fore eating them, for he will not swallow 
wings. His smell, feeling and hearing 
are so acute that he appears to have a 
sixth sense. He always knows day 
from night, even when in the darkest 
dungeon. Shut him in a black room 
and he will make no sound while the 
sun shines outside, but as soon as twi- 
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light shadows the earth he begins a 
chirping, piping and scratching, to be let 
out to search for food in the gloom. No 
member of the bat species, except the 
vampire of tropical America, preys on 
anything but insects and fruit. This 
little creature looks like a mouse, but in 
hot climates big, fox-faced and dog-faced 
bats are called flying dogs and flying 
foxes. There are also species with gor- 
geous fur as bright as the brilliant col- 
ored birds of the tropical belt. 
And one gentle, tame breed is 
hardly larger than a bumble- 
bee.— Lilian L. Trott in Our 
Animal Friends. 





‘AN ALBINO QUAIL. 





The accompanying photo 
shows a beautiful albino speci- 
men of the valley quail of Cali- 
fornia. This peculiar white plum- 
age is very rare, as, of the mil- 
lions of quail in the Golden 
State, but very few birds of simi- 
lar coloration are ever met with. 
It was shot on the Horse and 
Cattle Co.’s ranch near Santa 
Paula, California, by A. W. El- 
liott, secretary of the gun club 
of that city. When seen in the 
flock with its dark-colored 
mates, it seemed to be almost 
white, but, upon closer inspec- 
tion, it proved to be nearer a 
light buff color. This quail is 
now upon exhibition at Hoge 
& Elliott’s news depot in Santa 
Paula. Any information in re- 
gard to the cause of this bird’s 
peculiar plumage will be thank- 
fully received and gladly printed in this 
department of Sports AFIELD. 





“Tue freak deer head, illustrated in 
this department last month,” writes Prof. 
Morris Rice, “is the result of an injury 
or succession of injuries, received when 
the animal was young and the horn 
cores tender and divisible. Nature, in 
her endeavor to follow an_ invariable 
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code of creative evolution, being evi- 
dently hindered by external causes, has 
unwillingly produced a monstrosity. It 
is possible (but not likely) that it may 
be the outcome of a disease of the horn 
cores; but, in any event, it were inter- 
esting to hear more about such freak 
heads from practical hunters.” 





TRAVELLERS in tropical forests say 
that so large a proportion of the plants 





AN ALBINO CALIFORNIA QUAIL. 


Courtesy of A. W. Ectiort, Santa Paula, California. 


are of the sensitive variety, that some- 
times the path of a traveller may be 
traced by the wilted foliage. 

Tue chinchilla, famed for its costly, 
pearly fur, is a member of the squirrel 
family, inhabiting the higher Andes, 
where they live in burrows. In feeding 
they sit up like our squirrels, grasping 
the food in their forepaws. 
































SPORT IN THE SAND HILLS. 





On the 15th day of September my 
\partner, Lin Davies and myself started 
‘for a month’s outing in the sand hills. 
\As Lin is very fond of chicken shoot- 
‘ing, we decided to put in 10 days at 
that sport, then return to Omaha — 
‘which is our home—and proceed to the 
‘lakes, 30 miles south of Valentine, where 
‘we would spend 15 days among the 
wildfowl. Our first destination was Cal- 
‘laway, Neb., which we reached the next 
‘day. After getting dinner, we were in- 
vited to go out on Plum Creek, 6 miles 
‘east of town, after chickens. We had 
poor success, that day, bringing down 
only 5 birds, all of which were obtained 
in one cornfield. I found, before I be- 
gan shooting, that the right mainspring 
of my gun was broken, so I had but one 
barrel available for service. Next day I 
sent the arm to a repair shop at Kear- 
ney—borrowing Lin’s gun to use in its 
place, while he secured another from an 
acquaintance. That afternoon we hunted 
west of town, but only succeeded in 
bagging 4 birds. On the following day 
my gun was back from the shop and we 
bagged 7 birds by dint of very hard 
hunting. This gave us a total of 16 
chickens, which we shipped to friends in 
Omaha. The last three days of our 


sojourn at Callaway we drove north 
about 12 miles and had some pretty fair 
shooting. One afternoon we were fol- 
lowing down the sides of a cajion, which 
led from the hills to the valley below, 
when Lin flushed a grouse—killing it 
with his first barrel. At the report, up 
arose about 300 birds on Lin’s side. I 
think I never saw a double barrel 
worked faster or more effectively than 
was Lin’s in the next few minutes. He 
managed to get down 5, but one of 
them, a cripple, crossed the divide and 
fell in a spot where neither dog nor man 
could reach it without a great deal of 
difficulty. Talk about hard luck! There 
I was, not 150 yards away, with a big 
cafion separating me from the scene of 
action. I killed a chicken while we 
were on our way to the wagon, and then 
we drove over to a cornfield with a 
waterway grown up with tall grass run- 
ning through its centre. In going the 
length of the field, I killed 5 birds, 
while Lin got 2. In the course of our 
hunt we saw at least 100 coveys of 
quail. They were in every little brush 
heap or grapevine patch that we came 
across. The temptation to shoot was 
strong, but the law forbade it and we 
refrained. We had killed about 70 
chickens, all told, and out of these we 
selected 20 of the finest and left them 
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with a butcher until we should return to 
Omaha, which would be on the next 
day. That evening we wandered down 
to the Loup River and bagged 8 jack- 
snipe and 6 teal. On calling on the 
butcher for our chickens next morning, 
we learned that he had sold them to 
some friends of his and had taken his 
departure for Omaha. We accidentally 
ran across him in that city, but he pro- 
tested that the birds were still in his 
shop when he left home and that, if they 
were sold, he knew nothing about it. 
We had the evidence of his clerk that 
he had sold them and even helped to 
dress them for the purchasers; so we 
raked him over the coals for about 15 
minutes, and then let him go—which he 
did, and in a hurry. 

On the rst of October we met George 
Hazzlewood and Will Carpenter, and the 
four of us started—with 3 dogs and an 
abundance of camp equipage—for the 
sand hill lakes below Valentine. At the 
town mentioned we met D. W. Hel- 
singer—familiarly known as “Webb”— 
who was to provide our conveyance for 
the second stage of the journey. Next 
day, at 8:30 a. m., we were off for Hack- 
berry Lake. George, Will and I rode 
with Webb in a two-seated wagon, while 
Lin followed in that which contained 
our baggage, and which we distanced 
by 7 hours, as it did not reach the lake 
until 10 o’clock that night. Meanwhile, 
George and Will went over on Dewey 
Lake, while Webb and myself hunted 
along Hackberry. Darkness was near 
at hand before we got a shot; but the 
ducks, when they at last came, poured 
into the lake from all directions, filling 
the air with their clamor. We killed 8 
before it became too dark to shoot. 

We had plenty to do next morning 
putting our camp to rights, but in the 
afternoon spent a little time around the 
lake, getting 8 mallards —just enough 
for our supper. During the next two 
days there was practically no shooting, 
and we employed ourselves at putting a 
platform blind in Hackberry and bring- 
ing a boat over from Dewey Lake. The 
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third day, George and Lin went over the 
hill, three-fourths of a mile, until they 
could see the surface of Clear Lake, 
which was covered with thousands of 
ducks of different species. George, who 
had hunted for 12 years, said he had 
never before beheld so many ducks on 
any body of water. There was no way 
to approach them, in the absence of 
rushes or brush to serve as a blind. It 
was decided that George and Will 
should build a blind on Clear Lake next 
day, while Lin and I would locate our- 
selves opposite to them on Dewey Lake. 
This was done, but no shooting was se- 
cured on that day. But the next morn- 
ing dawned chilly with a flurry of snow 
from the northwest, and we were at our 
blinds by daybreak. Lin and Will bag- 
ged 25 birds that morning; George and 
I, only 13—very poor success, consider- 
ing the weather and the number of 
ducks flying. The succeeding day we 
drew a blank. Another blind was built 
at the northeast end of Clear Lake, and 
on the day following we had some re- 
markable shooting. Lin’s first shot 
startled thousands of ducks that had 
congregated during the night, while 
Webb drove for two miles along: the 
shore scaring countless numbers into 
the air. They were circling everywhere 
in flocks of from 20 to 200, and pres- 
ently commenced dropping in to our 
decoys. For more than an hour the 
sport was hot and furious: then we sud- 
denly realized that we were out of shells 
— our shell cases being in Webb’s wag- 
on two miles away. We tried to attract 
the driver’s attention, but failed, and for 
an hour we lay in our blinds watching 
flock after flock pour over the decoys. 
Then our ammunition came and the 
guns were busy for another hour. 
Davies, in a boat in the middle of the 
lake, brought down 28 birds; Will 
brought up the end of the procession 
with 18; while George and I had broken 
the record with 73 in 2% hours. That 
evening we had some flyway shooting 
from the higher peaks between Dewey 
and Hackberry Lakes. The ducks com- 
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menced crossing in small bunches about 
30 minutes before dark—principally teal. 
We wasted many a shell for every kill 
that was scored. We wondered what 
had become of the mallards, and pres- 
ently Lin and I walked to the verge 
of the slope, and there before us 
loomed up a flock of large birds, flying 
slowly. ‘Mallards!” said Lin — and 
4 charges of shot swept ‘the van of 
the flock, bringing down 5 of the lead- 
ers. George then joined us, and when 
a bunch of 7 came along, 6 fell at the 
reports of as many barrels. Our total 
kill that night was 53 for the 4 guns. 
On the following morning we broke 
camp and began our homeward journey. 
Omaha, Neb. Frep L. Goopricu. 





FROM THE UNCOMPAHGRE. 





I chance to be one of those unlucky 
chaps who have to put in their best licks 
every day to keep the coyote from the 
door; but I do occasionally snatch a 
few days from “unrequited toil” to visit 
the Cajion of the Cimarron, and, later 
in the year, spend a week on some of 
the tributaries of the San Miguel after 
deer. The first trip is usually made in 
July, and my wife goes with me. Last 
summer we had but one day to fish, but 
we caught about 50, a total weight of 
25 pounds—the Madam catching a good 
share of them. My trips after deer 
would not make very exciting reading, 
though I have never gone on a regular 
hunt without getting at least one. That 
is the number I killed this last fall. Vast 
herds of sheep, covering the Uncom- 
pahgre Divide like a grasshopper plague, 
are changing a once fine game country 
to a veritable desert. Where a few years 
ago the casual passer would flush from 
dozens to hundreds of blue and pin-tail 
grouse, it is now a surprise to see one. 

The latter part of last August my 17- 
year-old son, Morris, wanted to take a 
short hunt before commencing his 
studies at the School of Mines at Gold- 
en; but we were in the midst of a big 
hay crop and he could get away only 
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when it rained. A rainy day came at 
last—even here in Colorado—and he 
started with one of the men for Spring 
Creek basin, 15 miles away. They 
came back the next day with a cinna- 
mon bear that weighed 400 pounds. Of 
course they were tickled. Four hun- 
dred yards—through the heart—Savage 
-30-30. B. L. Smita. 
Montrose, Colorado. 





REED BIRD SHOOTING. 





Here, in our little Diamond State, in 
the absence of larger game, we content 
ourselves shooting rabbits, quail, wood- 
cock, snipe and rail, and the delicious 
little reed-bird—known in bird-land as 
the bobolink, and the most palatable, 
best flavored, fat little tid-bit that ever 
wore feathers. These yellow-breasted 
beauties are here in untold thousands 
during the latter part of August, and 
pass in continual swarms just before 
sunset as they are making their way to 
their roosting grounds. I occasionally 
shoot them in company with my friend 
Mr. Buckmaster, one of Delaware’s best 
known trap shots, an ardent sportsman, 
and—which is more to the purpose— 
the owner of a very fine team that saves 
us a long walk to and from the shooting 
grounds, and enables us to reach there 
at the early hour necessary. 

With my expert retrieving spaniel 
Nixey, we start after a very early break- 
fast, arriving at.the grounds about day- 
break. Our favorite point for shooting 
is about 3 miles from Wilmington, on a 
long neck of dry land extending out 
into the marshes, with plenty of reeds 
on either side. Here we have a beauti- 
ful view of the Delaware River and— 
weather permitting—the sandy shore of 
New Jersey. A foggy morning is best 
for the sport, as the birds fly much 
lower than when the air and sky is 
clear; and in the latter case they seem 
to know it is dangerous to cross this 
strip, and fly very high or around the 
point. Blinds made and everything pre- 
pared for the fray, out of the fog pops a 
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bunch and speedily yields tribute to our 
aim. On one particular morning I have 
in mind, we shot, with an occasional 
miss, until 12 dozen fine, fat birds were 
brought to bag—3 hours of splendid 
sport, from the first gun to the last. 
Wilmington, Del. J. M. REUTTER. 





ON THE NIOBRARA. 





Good photographs may be trusted to 
tell their own story, as in the case of the 


not so good as on the Platte, for it is a 
lesser river and lacks the immense sand- 
bars upon which geese and brant love to 
congregate, as they are there secure 
from human approach. Small game of 
the species common to the Prairie 
States is as abundant as elsewhere, and 
in portions of the river fairly good fish- 
ing may be had. The scenery, as our 
photographs show, is sufficiently varied 
to be attractive. 
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1.—Supper Time at ‘“‘Camp Chambers.” 
3.—Chalk Rock Bluffs. Niobrara River. 








2.—Cook’s Eddy. Niobrara River. 
4—Winter Quarters. 





quartette of views here given. They 
were taken by a good friend of Sports 
AFIELD who sought and found recrea- 
tion along the Niobrara River, in north- 
ern Nebraska. While but little has 
been written from a sportsman’s stand- 
point of the Niobrara, the stream has its 
attractions to the hunter and angler, par- 
ticularly the former during the months 
when migrant water-fowl are on the 
wing. The goose shooting is perhaps 


SNAP-SHOTS FROM WISCONSIN. 





The photographs given herewith are 
two of an interesting series taken by A. 
H. McArthur of La Crosse, Wis., while 
with a hunting party in the forests of 
Taylor County in the above mentioned 
State. The time was November, when 
deer shooting was at its best, and the 
camp was kept well supplied with veni- 
son. The proximity of a Chippewa 
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reservation lent picturesque features to 
their surroundings, which were not over- 
looked when hands tired of the rifle and 
took up the camera instead. The red 
man’s superstitious dread of all things 
beyond his comprehension stood in the 
way of securing many coveted photo- 
graphs, but Mr. McArthur finally suc- 
ceeded in “catching” the two children 
of the chief, White Boy, with their 
horses and dogs, in front of the paternal 
wigwam. 


HUNTING IN “OLD PUTNAM.” 





The old hunter turned in his arm 
chair and carefully, tenderly laid the 





IN THE CHIPPEWA CAMP. 


Amateur photo by A. H. McArruur, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


magazine upon the table. The clear, 
blue flame in the fireplace predicted a 
cold snap. Crooning chimney songs 
lured me into happy reverie; but, de- 
spite my pleasing meditations, I heartily 
welcomed the story which I observed 
was coming. 

“Good stories!” he exclaimed, with a 
sparkle in his still trusty grey-blue eyes. 
“Did I ever tell you about my hunt in 
Putnam County, the year Brother Andy 
went with me?” 


‘SPORTS . 
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“Tell it,” I answered with accustomed 
interest, though I must confess I was 
quite sure I had heard a good deal 
about this particular hunt before. Seiz- 
ing the tongs, he relaid the scattered 
foresticks and settled back in his chair, 

“We left the little town of Bevis one 
October morning and proceeded by rail 
to Ottawa, where we hired a team, load- 
ed our baggage on a hay-rack and 
drove down the Oglaze River toward 
our destination. We located camp near 
the junction of the Troyer pike and 
the old Continental railroad grade. This 
pike led, as you know, from Dickey’s 
clearing to old Fort Defiance. Our 
hopes of coming syccess as hunters, 
were greatly excited upon 
our passing through a 
small village which was 
all agog over the killing of 
a white fawn by an old 
hunter, a resident of the 
place. We did not stop to 
see the fawn, but hurried 
on and reached camp about 
dusk. Already there were 
15 men comfortably quar- 
tered in that deserted log- 
ging camp, but the coming 
of six more made no differ- 
ence, and of room and wel- 
come there was a plenty. 
’Twas common ground, a 
common purpose—but an 
uncommon crowd. We 
soon became knights of the 
order — worthy knights, 
too, for our leader, Will- 
iam Martin, we would 
match against any rifleman that ever 
drew a bead. On the morrow we 
were out after deer. 

“Never did dawn illuminate more 
beautifully the far east. Bill and lI 
started out together, but soon separated, 
with the understanding to make quick 
tracks upon hearing a given signal. I 
strolled along leisurely, for it was yet 
too soon to expect to find game. In the 
meantime, I tried to be confident that 
my rifle would behave well. It some- 
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times took spells, but I hoped it meant 
business this time. After another ex- 
amination I hurried on straight for one 
of my old haunts, when —‘Snap-snap!’ 
not 20 yards away. Turning, I met 
the regal gaze of two eyes, beneath 
as fine a pair of antlers as ever graced 
the wood. He didn’t pose long. A 
crash through the brush; a belated sa- 
lute. I sat down on a log to think— 
and tremble—and had been thus en- 
gaged about 10 minutes when Bill 
joined me. ‘What you shootin’ atp— 
turkey?’ ‘Turkey!’ said I in great dis- 
gust; ‘as big a buck as ever made a 
track. I’m going to 
wait. for that fel- 
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old gun was having more fun pointing 
around the country than a chickenhouse 
weather vane. His Buckship had me a 
little rattled, but he still tendered me a 
mark. I placed the barrel in the crotch 
of a sapling, bore down on it about 40 
pounds, and pulled. The game was 
mine! Breathless and excited, I rushed 
to the spot—which I first spent some 
minutes in finding—and fleshed my 
hunting knife in his throat. Then I re- 
membered my promise that I would call 
Bill. I ran over to the trail and yelled 
with all my might, but I couldn’t make 
a sound. I yelled again, harder, fiercer 





low. He’ll come 
back again. There’s 
a doe across the 
trail, or I lose my 
guess.’ Bill’s father- 
ly smile merged into 
a look of wisdom. 
‘No use,’ he said 
thoughtfully; ‘he 
may cross above or 
below, but not here. 
It’s agin deer logic.’ 
He kept on up the 
trail, while I still 
remained on the 
log. About 15 min- 
utes sufficed for 
me to recharge my 
old muzzle - loader, 
lie down behind a 
distant log, and reinforce my previous 
resolutions. Presently Ira Titus and 
Brother Andy came shuffling along, as 
though they were out for all the noise 
they could make. I cautioned them, 
and they tip-toed on out of sight. A 
squirrel startled me by snapping a twig 
and for an instant his life was in danger. 
Still I waited, but had just commenced 
to realize what a fool I was, when a part- 


ing of the bushes about 100 yards away . 


revealed—yes, the very same pair of 
antlers. I drew deliberate aim, but the 
occasion ‘took’ me. In spite of my pre- 
vious experiences, the muzzle of that 





CROSSING YELLOW RIVER, TAYLOR COUNTY, WISCONSIN. 


Amateur photo by A.C. McArruur, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


than before, and could scarcely hear 
myself. I yelled the third time; my 
voice seemed utterly gone. Then I tried 
to talk, and partially succeeded. Bill 
came at last and critically inspected my 
game, stroking his grey beard the while 
and chewing harder than ever on a small 
quid. Quoth he: ‘I suppose you think, 
now, that you are graduated in Nim- 
rodian Philosophy? Well, you are en- 
titled to a buckskin, if not a sheepskin. 
But why didn’t you holler? I heard the 
bark of the gun, but couldn’t locate you 
exactly.’ ‘Holler?’ said I. ‘What do 
you think I’ve been doing ever since 
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you heard my gun? I haven't had time 


to holler yet.’ And, in fact, I was still 
doubtful of my ‘hollering’ ability. We 
carried the buck to camp and hung it in 
the shed; and then I went to our chest, 
unlocked it, took out a certain little 
brown jug and helped myself to the 
first taste of its contents (which was 
rightfully due the member of our party 
who first killed a deer.) ‘Hold on, 
there, Spencer!’ yelled Bill; ‘I heard 
Andy’s gun early this morning, and he 
may be ahead of you.’ ‘The first man 
in camp with his deer, gets it,’ said I, 
passing him the jug. Andy soon ap- 
peared with a young fawn, shot-pouched 
around his neck, smiling, and evidently 
assured that he had won the prize. But 
a sight of the jug, and a glance into the 
meat-house, told him better. Then we 
had a clog-dance in honor of our double 
success, and in this Andy carried off all 
the honors. We took one more hunt in 
Old Putnam, after that of which I have 
just told; but the day of the deer came 
to an end in that region many years 
ago.” A. P. Huston. 
New Richmond, Ohio. 





HABITS OF THE LYNX 

The western part of Washington is 
clothed in that evergreen forest growth 
which covers much of the Pacific North- 
west, and one may travel in its shadow for 
many miles without discovering a trace 
of human habitation. Here is the chosen 
home of the lynx, sometimes locally 
termed “wild cat,” though the two spe- 
cies are distinct. The lynx, when fully 
grown, weighs from 25 to 30 pounds, 
and specimens have been killed measur- 
ing 5 feet in length; but such monsters 
are rarely encountered. The color is a 
brownish grey, with black spots on the 
legs and belly. Most frequently the tail 
is short—not more than 4 or § inches; 
but now and again one will be found en- 
dowed, by some freak of Nature, with a 
2-foot tail. The habits of this animal 
are not generally known, and it is most 
amusing, to those who are better in- 
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formed, to read in standard works on 
natural history that the lynx is too lazy 
to hunt, but invariably lies in wait on the 
limb of some tree for its prey to pass 
beneath. As a matter of fact, the lynx is 
a great traveller, covering many miles in 
the course of a night, but rarely ventur- 
ing abroad by day. Like all nocturnal 
prowlers, he dislikes sunshine, and when 
exposed to a bright light will close his 
eyes until they are mere slits. Their 
favorite prey, where I have hunted them, 
is a little animal called the “mountain 
beaver,” found only on the Pacific Coast 
from northern California to the southern 
boundary of British Columbia. It is 
about the size of a rabbit and lives in 
shallow burrows. Of hundreds of lynx 
that I have killed and examined I have 
found that 90 per cent. of them had re- 
cently dined on mountain beaver; but © 
they also hunt and kill small game of 
all descriptions, and sometimes fawns 
and the young of domestic animals. 
They have regular runways or trails 
through the forest, and have a habit of 
running along logs, which are some- 
times found worn quite smooth by years 
of use. These runways are constantly 
travelled in the mating season, at which 
time the male is occasionally seen 
abroad by day. He invariably mounts a 
log to call his mate, the cry being ex- 
actly like that of an infant. Once heard 
in the dark surroundings of the forest, 
it is never forgotten. Should he hear a 
sound in reply like the hiss of a giant 
goose, he knows that his lady love is 
near; but quite frequently a repetition 
of his own wailing cry tells the proxim- 
ity of a rival, and a battle royal is likely 
to follow. I have killed old males that 
bore signs of many such combats, some 
that had lost an ear or an eye, and oth- 
ers that had been clawed until their 
backs and sides were ridged with scars. 

Along in the latter part of April or 
the first of May the female gives birth 
to from 2 to 4 young, generally select- 
ing a sheltered spot at the root of a 
trée, but sometimes preferring a hollow 
tree or log; always in the heart of a 
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dense thicket. She prepares the spot in 
which the kittens are to lie as carefully 
as a bird lines her nest, carrying to it 
the fur of rabbits and mountain beaver, 
and making the bed soft and cosy. She 
never uses the same den again, but 
makes a new one each year. After the 
young are born the mother is very sav- 
age and will attack anything that comes 
in the neighborhood. She is particu- 
larly jealous of the male’s approach, 
and with reason, for he would devour 
their offspring if the chance were given 
him; but he commonly is satisfied to 
consult his own safety and keep out of 
her reach. Yet I have killed several 
males that had the remains of the young 
in their stomachs. When the kittens 
are a few days old, the mother will go 
on short hunting trips, and will kill any- 
thing suitable for food. She does not, 
at this time, devour her prey, but will 
leave it under a tree, and, on her next 
excursion, carry it to the vicinity of the 
den and cover it with earth or leaves. 
The kittens are not allowed to hunt un- 
til they are about a month old. They 
prove apt pupils and soon learn to pro- 
vide for their own needs. Young or old 
will eat all portions of the game killed 
save the head, which they never touch. 
A young lynx has a peculiar peeping 
cry when hurt or alarmed. It is quite 
a pretty creature and one is tempted to 
rear it as a pet; but its temper is unre- 
liable and the old savage nature continu- 
ally crops to the surface. 

The lynx is quite easily treed by 
trained dogs. I have a strain of pure 
white foxhounds which rarely fail to 
cling to the trail till the game takes to 
the tree. When overtaken the lynx in- 
variably makes a superb fight for life. I 
have seen a 25-pounder give 3 big 
hounds all the fun they desired before 
giving up the battle. 

Kamilche, Wash. Frank Mossman. 





PERSEVERANCE. 





Ye scribe was raised among the Alle- 
ghanies of Central Pennsylvania. Many 
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and many a pheasant did he see when he 
was a boy—never knowing about the art 
of wing-shooting. Growing to the age 
of 19, he followed the advice of Horace 
Greeley and went to South Dakota—not 
to get rich but to have a good time. Liv- 
ing in that country, where prairie-chick- 
ens, ducks and quail are very plentiful, 
there was soon a desire to own a gun. 
The first gun that fell into his hands was 
not very safe in its operations. This was 
displaced by a Lefever Ideal hammerless. 
This. strange fellow shot very many prai- 
rie-chickens with these weapons and was 
considered a skillful aimer on the fleet 
teal duck. But all the time during the 9 
years in South Dakota he longed to have 
a shot at a pheasant in the woods near 
his boyhood’s home. The year 1go1 of 
the new century came along and it was 
found essential to leave the belovéd 
prairies and return to the Alleghany 
foot-hills. Hunting season opened Oct. 
15; quail shooting was the fad. Didn't 
get so many, either. Game was much 
scarcer than in the West. Could hunt 
only on Saturdays. The 1st Saturday 
—some game, but no pheasants; the 2d 
Saturday walked over miles of ground 
and no pheasant; the 3d Saturday heard 
one rise and fly away, out of sight. The 
thing began to look bad. The next Sat- 
urday, having no bird dog, I was vainly 
looking for pheasant until about 11 a. m., 
when I at last walked one up. When 
the gun came to the shoulder the bird 
had one more foot to fly to be out of 
sight forever. The right trigger was 
pulled, and, to make more sure, the left 
instantaneously (with the barrel aimed a 
few feet ahead into the thick spruce 
brush.) A cloud of feathers floated in 
the still, damp air. Was it the tail shot 
off or was it a kill? Strange to tell, nei- 
ther sound of bird falling on the ground, 
nor whir of wings reached me. Walking 
in among the trees, there was seen, lying 
as dead as a door-nail, one of the finest 
pheasants ever picked up. But whether 
it was the right barrel or the left, or both, 
that dropped the bird, this scribe will 
never tell. C. C. Bier y. 
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“ There is certainly thing in ling 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








IMPATIENCE. 





Oh! the springtime slush, the icy mush, 
The mingling of mud and snow! 
It pleases me some to see it come— 
I’ll be tickled to see it go. 
The foaming sluices the sun unlooses 
Are sweeping the snow drifts away, 
And I’m certain quite that the fish will bite— 
I believe I’ll try ’em today. 


It’s plain to me that a fish must be 
As hungry as fish can grow, 

Hemmed in since fall by a frozen wall 
And an icy roof. I know 

They’re only waiting for proper baiting, 
And I’li give ’em a chance to bite 

For a March-caught fish is a tempting dish 
To the angler’s appetite ! 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. JULES St. CROIX. 


MISSOURI RAINBOWS. 








For several years we had fished, with 
varying success, in the Big and Little 
Niangua, Big Cole Camp, Big Muddy 
and Osage Rivers and Gunter’s Lake— 
all Missouri waters—for the royal black 
bass, the crappie, and the ‘‘jack-sal- 
mon” or “wall-eyed pike.” But in Ben- 
net’s Branch, ’way down in the corner 
of Camden County, ate rainbow trout, 
planted there by the Government, years 
ago. We had heard that fishermen 
from St. Louis, Buffalo, Lebanon and 
other places were catching them—big 
ones and lots of them—and never could 


we know content again until we had 
tried for trout in Bennet’s Spring and 
Branch. So, one morning, late in Sep- 
tember, found us ready at daybreak to 
start on a drive of 25 miles over what 
proved to be the roughest road we had 
ever struck. There were not many of 
us: only the Driver, the Small Boy, two 
others who did not care for fishing but 
who were handy to have around a camp 
—like fish-hooks and matches — and 
myself. We laughed at ruts and rocks 
and stumps; we climbed down from the 
wagon to walk up the steepest hill, and 
climbed back into it to ride down an- 
other, with much puffing and perspiring, 
but with perfect cheerfulness, singing 
and shouting when we had breath 
enough. Before we reached Long Lane 
(a small town, where we stopped to buy 
some bacon, meal and other supplies) 
there was a stretch of rolling prairie, 
shadeless and hot; but we forgot our 
discomfort in looking at the fields and 
orchards on either side, bursting with 
their harvests of ripening grain and 
fruit. A mile beyond Long Lane we 
enter again into the grateful shade of 
the forest and presently reach an ideal 
place to rest and eat our dinner. A fire 
is started in the shade of a big white 
oak. Just enough to steep our coffee, 
for we have a supply of eatables, ready 
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cooked, sufficient for this meal. The 
ever handy Wilson’s “Kamp Kook’s 
Kit” is taken down, and out rolls the 
dear old black coffee-pot, comrade of 
many a delightful trip, and the tin cups 
‘and plates, knives and forks and spoons. 
A seat from the wagon answers for a 
table, and never did meal taste more 
delicious to hungry, tired travellers. 

About four miles short of Bennet’s 
Spring we come out upon a stretch of 
level, sandy road, winding along on top 
of a ridge, densely shaded by great oak 
trees. We thoroughly enjoyed the cool- 
ness and smoothness of this “avenue” 
in the wilderness. On our right, the 
ridge broke off into a great hollow, full 
of cool, picturesque nooks and crevices, 
where grew in rank luxuriance the tall, 
green “bottom grass,” ferns and beauti- 
ful wild flowers. But soon the. rocks 
begin to show in the road with alarming 
frequency; a high rail fence appeared 
upon our right, and to the left a long 
old log house, where a tall woman was 
churning upon a cool back porch. 
Across the road from the house was an 
orchard of great gnarled apple trees, 
laden so heavily with ripened fruit that 
their limbs touch the ground, and the 
earth itself is covered with the great red 
and yellow and greenish beauties. We 
propose buying a few of them, and the 
woman stops her churning long enough 
to say: “You-uns kin jist git over the 
fence and holp yoreselves.” The lady 
of the manor will take no pay, but 
laughingly says: “I allows them thar 
many won't be missed so powerful 
much.” So we thank her heartily and 
drive on. 

By the time we have eaten our apples 
and begin to wonder if we are not “al- 
most there,” the sun is casting our shad- 
ows very long in front of us and—Yes, 
here is the long, steep hill which we 
must go down just before we get to the 
Spring. We gasp a little at the length 
and steepness of it, and some of us de- 
clare solemnly that we much prefer 
walking a little way at this particular 
Stage of the journey. But the Small 
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Boy is kept on board to manage the 
brake, for the Driver is alive to the fact 
that he will have his hands quite full 
with the lines by the time he brings 
horses and wagon in safety to the bot- 
tom. We all heave sighs of relief, as 
the wagon finally makes the curve at 
the foot of the hill, with a grand flour- 
ish, and comes to a stop—the Driver 
with flushed face streaming with perspi- 
ration, compressed lips, and feet firmly 
braced against the dashboard, while the 
Small Boy, who is hanging onto the 
brake rod looks a little wild-eyed and 
as though he would just as soon have 
walked. But here we are—all safe and 
sound, and, glimmering through the 
trees, are the blue waters of Bennet’s 
Spring. Not a little spring, bubbling 
out of a rock, mind you, but a wonder- 
ful, heaving thing, 75 feet wide. Cold, 
blue and mysterious, its depth and 
source unknown; it is sometimes so 
clear that one can stand at its edge and 
see the bank shelving down, down, many 
feet to what looks like the great mouth 
of a cave on the side toward the hill. 
At other times it has a clouded appear- 
ance and seems to be disturbed by some 
mysterious power below. From the 
spring bursts a deep, swift-running river, 
which, 1% miles from its source, pours, 
with sparkle and dash and roar, into the 
big Niangua. There are long, blue nar- 
row channels, so deep that the current 
is almost imperceptible; there are shal- 
lower pools, where the water gurgles 
and eddies about great rocks, and where 
lurk those shy beauties, the rainbow 
trout. 

Soon our tent is pitched in a lovely 
spot near the spring, and we find that 
we shall have time before dark to fish a 
little. The tackle is prepared, and the 
Driver and the Small Boy put on rubber 
boots and go to seine a few minnows, as 
I prefer live bait—not being an expert 
in the art of casting flies—and have 
been told that the trout will bite min- 
nows, especially at night. Then the 
Driver goes off down-stream, wading, 
smoking, happy, casting his White Mil- 
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ler and gay Coachman far ahead of him, 
around half covered rocks and at the, 
edge of swift and sparkling riffles. I 
seat myself upon the gravel beside the 
spring, tired but happy, with a bucket of 
shiny minnows close at hand. I have 
been told that right from the middle of 
the spring have some of the biggest 
rainbows been taken; so there I make 
my first cast, but soon find that I must 
have a heavier sinker here, as the force 
of the water soon throws my hook out 
and down stream. I ask the Small Boy 
(who is standing beside me busily bait- 
ing his own hook) if he has any extra 
sinkers in his pocket and—Blessings up- 
on that ever accommodating receptacle, 
the pocket of a small boy!—out from a 
medley of strings, marbles, hooks, nails, 
pebbles, etc., we fish a piece of lead. I 
cast into the pool again and then my 
heart leaps as I feel a tug at my line. I 
am to catch the first rainbow! but it 
looks very small in the gathering gloom 
of the twilight. “What a queer shape,” 
I think, as I reel in my prize. I hold it 
at last before my disgusted eyes: one 
of those detestable little “ flying fish” or 
“muckleheads,” about five inches long. 
I take the hateful thing off the hook 
and the Small Boy beheads it with a 
sharp knife—another treasure from that 
resourceful pocket. Again I bait my 
hook and cast in the stream a little be- 
low the spring. Just then the Small 
Boy whispers hoarsely and eagerly: 
“I’ve got a bite!” and the next moment, 
with a mighty and dextrous jerk, he 
lands at my feet a thing of beauty—a 
wriggling, flashing, gleaming rainbow 
trout 12 inches long. Just then the 
Driver appears—still smoking, still cast- 
- ing flies, still happy, though he has but 
one small trout. “Mine’s the biggest!” 
shouts the Small Boy exultantly, as he 
hurries on ahead to exhibit his catch to 
the ones who don’t care to fish, who are 
now calling us to supper. The next day 
the Driver caught 5 trout, the Small 
Boy 2 and myself 1; after which we 
decide to move down the stream to 
where it empties into the river. This 
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necessitates crossing the stream twice, 
and, as the water is very clear and de- 
ceptive in the matter of depth, we are 
somewhat surprised and alarmed to see 
that the horses have to almost swim, and 
that the water comes above the bed of 
the wagon, which, fortunately, is water- 
tight. On we go—past the dam, where 
the water looks like a veil of silver 
gauze in the morning sunlight; past the 
big new mill and the little old store; 
past fields of watermelons and ripe corn. 
However, when we finally reached the 
river, we found that the only desirable. 
place to camp on our side of the Branch 
was already occupied by another party, 
and we must needs oross the Branch 
again and camp in the woods. A nice, 
shady spot was selected, but on lower 
ground and not so desirable as the reg- 
ular camping ground in case of high 
water. 

The Driver caught 3 big rainbows 
that day; but the Small Boy and I grew 
disgusted with trying for the shy fellows 
in the Branch, and so betook ourselves 
to the river. There, there were black 
bass, pike, catfish and perch, and who 
knew but what we might get trout also, 
as they had been caught in the river a 
mile below. Just at the edge of the rif- 
fle, where the Branch mixed its clear 
waters with the darker flood of the 
river, I cast my hook, upon which was 
a big minnow, and, almost immediately 
— Biff! something struck it, and the reel 
sang as the line slipped wildly away, un- 
der my careless thumb. It was a rain- 
bow trout! I saw him. He sprang into 
the air, and for the sixtieth part of a 
minute I caught a glimpse of his radiant 
side, as, with twist and flop, he shook 
himself free of the hook and disap- 
peared. After a while I had another 
strike and was quite sure, from the 
heavy pulling, and fierce, stubborn fight- 
ing, that I had hung a 10-pound chan- 
nel cat. The fight waxed so warm that 
it attracted the attention of the Driver, 
who was fishing in the Branch a few 
rods away, and soon he came up behind 
me, speaking quietly a few words of ad- 
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vice. As he has been my teacher in 
ways piscatorial, I know that his advice 
is always good and tried hard to follow 
it now—-though it was all I could do to 
“hang on” and keep the tip of my rod 
out of the water. “I am so afraid the 
line will break,” I said, trembling with 
excitement, as I towed the now weaken- 
ing fighter back and forth through the 
water, giving him no slack and trying to 
get him to the top, while the Driver 
knelt close to the edge of the water with 
a landing net. Presently, he threw the 
net upon the ground, upon beholding 
my catch, while the Small Boy rolled 
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channel cat. And in the sky there was 
promise of rain on the morrow. Before 
morning that promise was fulfilled. It 
rained. It poured. And, because we 
had neglected to ditch our tent, the 
water crept under it in little rivulets. 
After a while we had to all get up and 
and pile the bedding and the rods and 
guns upon the “grub box,” after first 
setting that upon two sticks laid upon 
the ground to keep it out of the water. 
We sat shivering upon the wagon seats 
and upturned buckets, with our feet up- 
on sticks of wood, and listened in silent 
awe to that deluge of rain, that howl of 
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A MISSOURI BEAUTY SPOT.—Bennet’s Spring and Branch. 





upon the sand and kicked up his heels 
in an ecstacy of laughter. It was a 
great big turtle! “You wouldn’t er had 
to ‘play’ him so long, Mother, if you’d 
a-known he had swallowed the hook so 
deep you had to cut his head off to get 
it out,” said the Small Boy afterwards, 
as he deftly performed the said opera- 
tion, and blissfully indifferent to his 
grammar. 

When darkness fell, there was to my 
credit one 2-pound bass, two smaller 
ones and one perch. The Small Boy 
had caught three perch and one big 


wind, and that roll upon rol! of thunder. 
We shrank trembling at the dread glare 
of the lightning and the thud and crash 
of falling trees. The Driver sat near 
the door of the tent, smoking—quiet 
and unterrified; peering out occasionally 
to see, by the glare of the lightning, how 
things looked and if the river were ris- 
ing. Above the roar of the storm we 
could hear, 60 yards away, the chatter 
of Bennet’s Branch, as it dashed around 
the bend in its mad hurry to reach the 
larger stream. The next morning we 
found ourselves cut off from the world 
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—at least, from that part of it on the 
opposite side of Bennet’s Branch and 
the Niangua. The river had risen 7 
feet and was still rising. Already it had 
backed up into the Branch, until the lat- 
ter was almost out of its banks and 
quite unfordable. Of course the fishing 
was spoilt for this trip, and if our pro- 
visions would hold out until the water 
went down (so that we could cross the 
Branch) we would be thankful. We 
had not a very good supply of meat or 
coffee on hand, as we had counted on 
being able always to get more at the 
store near the mill. 

On the second morning the river had 
gone down to its normal level; the 
branch had taken on its own blue clear- 
ness and sang as it joined the Niangua, 
whose muddy waters were covered with 


floating rails, boxes and driftwood. We. 


had just a small piece of bacon left— 
enough for one slice apiece all around 
by cutting it thin; the coffee would be 
pretty weak; and of butter and eggs 
there were none. But we had plenty of 
corn meal, salt and lard, and the Driver, 
who, in addition to being a good fisher- 
man, was also a good cook, “flipped” 
the brown flapjacks by tossing them 
from the skillet into the air and catching 
them the other side up as they came 
down. I had trimmed and scraped the 
bacon nicely, ready to slice and fry, and 
in an evil moment laid it down upon a 
box, while I went into the tent to get a 
sharper knife. I heard a rustle in the 
bushes, a shout from the Driver, a yell 
from the Small Boy, a grunt, a louder 
and quicker rustling of the thicket, and 
came out of the tent in time to see that 
the object at which the Driver and the 
Small Boy were throwing sticks, knives, 
hatchets, rocks, etc., was a long, lean 
“razorback” hog, running, grunting and 
throwing his head to one side, with 
queer, short jerks, in an endeavor to get 
down his throat that portion of my nice 
piece of bacon which was still in sight. 
He succeeded. There was not much 
said. To be sure,I might have warned 
the Small Boy to watch the meat; I 
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might have taken it with me, had I not 
forgotten for the moment those creatures 
of the bush, which on more than one 
other fishing trip had made life a burden 
to us. 

I looked back, as we passed the big 
spring, and a queer, home-sick feeling 
took possession of me. I loved that 
place, and longed, right then, to make 
my home there. Had I a presentiment 
that I was looking my last upon that 
scene——perhaps for years, perhaps for 
ever? I cannot tell; but six weeks later 
found us in our new home on the Pacific 
Coast. KATHERINE Marcu CHASE. 

Tacoma, Washington. 





ON THE RIFFLES. 





Every country-raised boy has heard 
of ‘‘riffling time,” when the suckers run 
up the small branches of rivers to spawn 
and fall easy victims to the spear, pitch- 
fork, spade, or whatever implement the 
fish-hungry farmer may choose to em- 
ploy in securing them. The exact date 
varies with the latitude and the forward- 
ness of the season, but it comes when 
the dogwoods and wild plums are com- 
mencing to drop their flower petals, and 
when corn planting is the order of the 
day. Colonel Wing’s photograph shows 
a scene which may be witnessed almost 
any spring on thousands of streams in 
our country, and will cast a light upon 
the growing scarcity of the more com- 
mon species of the sucker family. It 
was taken on a little stream in Wiscon- 
sin—one of the many which find an out- 
let in Lake Michigan. 





A PHILOSOPHIC ANGLER. 





Outside the north wind howls like a 
lost spirit, its mournful monody remind- 
ing me that winter is here, and, till next 
May, two feet of ice will seal my favor- 
ite fishing waters. Now is a good time 
to cast up the profit and loss account 
covering the time I have spent in fishing 
during the past 25 years. As so many 
mingled memories, sad or pleasant, 























FISH AND FISHING. 


crowd my brain, it is hard to weigh 
things correctly and I have to fall back 
on the comforting thought that devoting 
my time to fishing may have prevented 
me from becoming a millionaire or some- 
thing worse. Away with vain regrets! 
I have enjoyed many glorious days, and 
though I must wear ragged clothes and 
broken boots, so, too, do many who 
have always worked harder than I, and 
who have never known the ecstacy of 
landing a 4-pound bass on a light trout 
rod. Fate evens things up, and all hap- 
pens for the best, though we may not 
know all the shuttles that are moving to 
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is the lucky one, but, as it is only a 
perch, others enter a protest that bass 
only will count and it is ruled out. Soon, 
a shriek comes from the Widow, and a 
2-pound bass goes in the air and puts 
up a game fight. But, poor fish! he 
should have heeded Mr. Weller’s words, 
“‘Bevare of vidders, Samivel.” He is 
landed, and then, for a half-hour, fish 
come so fast that it takes me all my time 
to watch my own rod and use the land- 
ing net on those my partner hooks. She 
is a pupil of mine, “baits up” herself, 
and nets my own captives in an expert 
manner. 














“IN RIFFLING TIME.” 


Amateur photo by Cot. Geo. W. Wine, Kewaunee, Visconsin. 





weave the threads of our warp of life. 
Enough of moralizing for this time. I 
will try to tell of one of the bright days 
that lighten the gloom of others which 
may follow. 

Usually the most prompt, I am late 
today and find the rest of the party 
ready for a start. After a final roll call, 
we shove off from the shore—8 light- 
hearted, happy young people, in 3 skiffs, 
one of which holds 4 and the others 2 
occupants each. Thirty minutes easy 
rowing brings us to a favorite fishing 
ground, and then follows a race to see 
who will get the first fish. My partner 


After a while the fish stop biting, the 
sun is growing unpleasantly warm, and 
we pull ashore in a fine, shady spot, and 
proceed to unload. Then orders are 
issued, and while one cleans the fish, 
another gets wood, and a couple are 
sent after milk and spring water (the 
water in the bay being a little muddy in 
August), while others peel potatoes and 
prepare the table on a grassy knoll. As 
Master of Ceremonies, the honor of fry- 
ing the fish is given the narrator. Hot? 
Well, I guess it was. By the time I 
“did” three frying-pans full, I could 
thoroughly appreciate the story of the 
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bad soldier who died in Yuma, Arizona, 
and sent back from the infernal regions 
for his overcoat, as the change to a 
colder climate augured ill for his health. 
But retirement to a shady spot soon en- 
ables me to do justice to my share of 
provender. All ye who have tasted the 
joys of a meal like this, know how good 
it was, and the astonishing manner in 
which things disappeared. 

We fish no more after dinner. It is 
too hot, and, besides, we have all the fish 
we need, for the three boats had brought 
in 25 bass, averaging 2 pounds each. So 
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dwell upon the bitter ones, which will 
force themselves upon us all too often; 
for the hand of Destiny is heavy and we 
must endure evils that we cannot pre- 


vent. J. TEMPLETON. 
Belleville, Ontario. 


-— 





A PLEASING PHOTOGRAPH. 





Harry S. Wanzer of Santa Cruz, 
California, has demonstrated in the ac- 
companying illustration how it is possi- 
ble to photograph a good catch of fish 
in a pleasing way without the successful 








A GOOD CATCH OF CALIFORNIA TROUT. 


Amateur photo by Harry S. Wanzer, Santa Cruz, California. 





we all lounge in the shade and rest, ex- 
cept a couple who wander off to hunt 
water lilies. We are sated with fish, and 
the pies and cakes that the girls have 
thoughtfully provided make us a pleas- 
ant change for tea. Ten years have 
passed since that day, and Alas! where 
now are the members of our merry 
party? Three are dead, one is in South 
Africa, one in Dawson City, another has 
drifted to parts unknown. Of them all, 
one only, besides myself, remains near 
the scene of our happy outing. Let us 
treasure up the glad moments, and not 


angler posing ostentatiously in the fore- 
ground. He has given us not only a 
photograph, but a picture as well, unsur- 
passed by any an artist’s brush has ever 
painted. It shows a creel of trout taken 
by himself from the waters of Big 
Creek, Santa Cruz County, California. 
Mr. Wanzer is cordially invited to 
“‘come again.” 
nciinctiiiliniceihiniia 

On receipt of this issue, fishermen 
everywhere are invited to send us the 
fishing news of their section—thus en- 
hancing the interest of our April issue. 


























TRAPPERS AND TRAPPING. 





THIRD PAPER. 


One of the most successful trappers 
that I have ever met, told me that, be- 
fore attempting the capture of larger 
game, he served a long novitiate at trap- 
ping rats around his father’s barn and 
corn-cribs, and that the experience thus 
gained had been of great value to him. 
It is not easy to catch a wary old rat 
whose entire life has been spent in dodg- 
ing mankind and avoiding the many de- 
vices planned for his downfall. He is 
ever on the alert, watchful, burdened 
with an abiding distrust. The trap that 
catches him must be carefully concealed, 
and in some place where its presence 
will not be suspected. Moreover, it is 
necessary to keep an eye open for the 
safety of cats and chickens, which are 
continually exploring dark corners 
where they really have no business to 
go. The boy who can catch every rat 
he traps for, and at the same time avoid 
trouble with his mother over the disap- 
pearance of her poultry and household 
pets, can safely drift down to the little 
branch back of the orchard and essay 
the second step of his education. 

Take the country over, the most com- 
mon fur-bearing animal is probably the 
mink. Muskrats cannot claim so wide 
a habitat, for the South knows them 
not. ’Coons are not numerous, save in 
localities now, or originally, heavily tim- 
bered; beavers and otters are rare every- 
where, and even the humble but ever 
self-helpful skunk no longer enlivens the 
landscape and perfumes the atmosphere 


of his old-time haunts. But there are 
minks along every little prairie stream 
and you find them even haunting the 
ditches and sewers of large cities. They 
can hide anywhere that a rat could find 
shelter and subsist on practically any 
food of an animal nature. For catching 
mink, no trap is better than the No. 1 
Newhouse, and the fewer the beginner 
has to attend to,the better. A single 
trap is better than a half-dozen, for it 
will be more carefully set and, generally, 
get the owner more furs. The only 
other implements needed will be a 
hatchet and a sharp knife. Bait can be 
procured without a gun, for scraps of 
fresh meat, or the feathers and entrails 
of poultry, or offal from a fish market, 
will serve the purpose as well as any- 
thing you can get. And I wish here to 
speak a word of caution, which will ap- 
ply with equal force when you are trap- 
ping other fur-bearers. Don’t make the 
mistake of using too much bait. The 
idea is not to feed the creatures you 
wish to catch, but to excite their appetite 
and curiosity at one and the same time. 
And to do this, you must bait sparingly, 
in the way that will be shown later on. 
Elsewhere in this series I have said 
that the first step is to search for and 
discover “sign.” It is worse than use- 
less to set your traps where game never 
comes, or to leave anything to chance. 
Make sure that minks inhabit the vicin- 
ity and have visited that particular spot 
within a few days, which argues their 
return in due course of time. A care- 
ful survey of the ground will usually 
tell you just where the trap should be 
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set. If there is a stream or pond, it is 
a good plan to place the trap just in its 
edge, where the water will flow over, 
concealing the iron and destroying any 
suspicious scent that may cling to it. 
Get a strong stake with a fork at the top 
too large to pass through the ring of 
the chain, and drive it 18 or 20 inches 
in the soft mud. If possible, sink the 
head of the stake well below the sur- 
face; but, if it cannot be driven so far, 
daub the freshly-cut wood with mud as 
a precautionary measure. Your intelli- 
gence is to be fairly matched against ani- 
mal instinct, and the contest is really 
less unequal than one would think. 
Suspend the bait from a springy twig 
just over the trap, and not more than 8 
inches above the pan or treadle. Fasten 
it securely, so that the mink will have to 
give it the second or third tug; other- 
wise he may take the bait without 
springing the trap. Scatter a few feath- 
ers, fish scales or bits of meat on either 
side of the trap for 8 or 10 paces up 
and down the bank; then, with a bush 
or with your hands, splash water over 
the shore until the foot prints you have 
made are thoroughly soaked and washed 
away. Another excellent way to set a 
trap for a mink is to build a pen of 
sticks and chunks on three sides, leaving 
the fourth open. Place the trap in the 
doorway and put the bait beyond it. 
Still another and better method where 
you are trapping for mink alone, is to dig 
a tunnel, 18 inches deep and 4 inches 
square, into the side of a bank or bluff, 
lining the top and sides nicely with bark 
—the trap to be placed at the mouth 
and the bait beyond. As in the way 
just mentioned, the object is to lure the 
mink over the trap, which must be 
lightly covered with moss and leaves. 
Unlike the beaver, ’coon or muskrat, a 
mink will rarely gnaw off his foot in or- 
der to escape the trap. If you once 
catch him, he is yours. 

Mink skins are invariably ‘‘ cased” — 
that is, stretched over a board; the skin 
being removed from the animal without 
splitting down the belly. Cut around 
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the hind-legs close to the feet and rip 
them down the under sides to the tail; 
skin out the legs and tail carefully and 
pull it down over the body, being par- 
ticular to avoid cutting it in any place. 
All this sounds easy, but, in fact, is not. 
An old hand will skin a mink in five 
minutes; an amateur may consume 
hours over the same job; but endeavor 
to do it right, if it takes you all day. 
The skin is stretched as it comes off the 
animal—wrong side out—over a board 
4 inches wide and as long as may be 
necessary. “ Mink boards,” as the trap- 
pers term them, are rarely made less 
than 3 feet long, and are about 34-inch 
thick, with smoothly+ rounded edges. 
Be sure that they are free from splinters, 
which might tear the pelt, and that the 
“little end” is not the biggest, as, in that 
case, when the skin was drawn over the 
board and thoroughly dried, it would be 
impossible to remove it. 


Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. Barnes. 





A RECRUIT TO THE RANKS. 
Master Leroy C. Smith, Magee, Seneca 
County, N. Y., writes to advise us that 
Sports AFIELD is to his liking, and then 
proceeds to demonstrate that he is just 
the sort of a boy that this particular de- 
partment is expected to please: 

‘*T am 16 years old and have a 12 gauge single- 
barrel gun, which I have owned about two months. 
We have a good many squirrels here, once in a 
while a partridge, and a few rabbits. A friend 
and myself went out one day and killed two rab- 
bits in less than an hour. I shoot black powder 
exclusively, as I believe smokeless powders injure 
the barrels. Ask some of your readers to give 
me the muzzle diameter of a full choked 12-gauge 
gun.” 

Here we have, in less than 100 words 
an introduction to a new writer, some 
thing on local game supply, a little the- 
orizing in regard to the comparative 
values of explosives, and a request for 
specific information in relation to choke- 
boring. With a few such writers in 
training, the future interest of our Young 
Sportsmen’s Department seems assured. 























The Dog is the only 


L that is 





ypable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








TRAINING PUPPIES. 





It is generally conceded that the act- 
ual field training of setters and pointers 
should not be attempted in their puppy- 
hood, since their brains are yet to imma- 
ture to grapple successfully with the 
problem why they should do as they 
are wished rather than as they would. 
But there is a preliminary training that 
cannot be commenced too early. As 
soon as the puppy’s eyes are open and 
he has grown large enough to notice his 
surroundings, it should be impressed up- 
on him that there is some one who 
makes his care an especial charge, whom 
he can trust and love with a certainty of 
winning kind words and tender treat- 
ment. He should be bound to his mas- 
ter by ties of affection too strong to be 
ever broken, taught to obey his every 
wish as soon as expressed, and assured 
of his sympathy even when there is 
need to inflict punishment for some ju- 
venile breach of discipline. A dog that 
will run from the whip or stern words 
is the hardest of all dogs to control. He 
learns that it is possible to escape pun- 
ishment for his misdeeds and thereafter 
knows no restraining power save his 
own sweet will. 

“Yard-breaking,” so called, may be 


commenced by training the pupil to 
come at the word or whistle of com- 
mand and follow his master about the 
premises. Keep him at heel for a time; 
then encourage him to go ahead, and 
shortly recall him. Avoid any show of 
harshness, but deal leniently with the 
puppy when at fault and pet him in re- 
payment for good conduct. Allow him 
to think it is all a frolic, but insist that 
he shall allow you to lead therein. You 
will have little trouble after the first few 
lessons, and the further steps in his edu- 
cation will be the easier, because he has 
learned the necessity of obedience. 
Teach him to carry small, light objects, 
such as a ball or corncob, in his mouth, 
surrendering them to the hand when or- 
dered; later on, to retrieve them when 
thrown a short distance away. Two 
short lessons each day, night and morn- 
ing, will suffice to keep him intent upon 
this new sport. In time he will likely 
learn to bid for your attention by the 
simple artifice of bringing you, unso- 
licited, sticks and bits of paper, but he 
should not be encouraged in this. It is 
essential that he should be taught to re- 
trieve at the word, and not voluntarily 
in advance of orders—in which case, 
when it comes to actual hunting, he will 
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frequently flush birds before you are 
prepared to shoot. 

Exercise him in the open field as often 
as practicable, and allow him unre- 
strained freedom in ranging. Should he 
show an inclination to hunt birds and 
pursue them, let him go as he will; but 
occasionally call him to heel, merely 
that he may not forget the importance 
of obeying orders. Do nothing to curb 
his ambition or break his spirit. Never 
use the whip. It is unnecessary. If he 








The Fox-terrier Romeo M., at age of five months. 


Photo by Pratt, Aurora, Illinois. 





shows too much wildness, call him in 
and return him at once to the kennel, 
convincing him that you are thoroughly 
displeased with his behavior. This is 
the severest punishment that you could 
inflict and will not be forgotten. If he 
prove tractable, teach him to range as 
you order, swinging to the right or left 
in response to a wave of the hand. It 
is remarkable how readily a really bright 
puppy will learn to look to you for di- 
rections and how faithfully he will carry 
them out. Encourage any natural apti- 
tude for pointing, but don’t’ expect 


staunchness too early. Always flush 
the bird as soon as you can get to it, to 
avoid a temptation on his part to break 
point. Never allow him to chase birds 
that are flushed over a point. Insist on 
his standing until they are well away, 
and then lead him in another direction, 
gradually swinging around to where the 
bird has been marked down, if you wish 
him to find and point the second time. 
Require prompt and willing obedience in 
all things, and see that the pupil gives 
it. This is the secret of success in dog 
training. Never commence a new lesson 
until the preceding one has been thor- 
oughly learned, and always insist that 
the puppy’s will shall*be subservient to 
your own. BerT MELDRUM. 
Meldrum’s Bayou, Louisiana. 


—_—__._. 


A LOVER OF GOOD DOGS. 





In calling attention to the photographs 
accompanying this article, I wish to say 
that the Irish setter, Sport M., is one of 
a litter of 13—all of which lived to be 
useful, beautiful animals. I am a South- 
erner by birth, my father before me was 
a great admirer of dogs, and his first 
present to me was a beautiful white 
poodle, for which he gave $25 in New 
York. Iam unique in the respect that 
13 is my lucky number. I was born on 
the 13th of the month; the little poodle 
referred to above lived 13 years, and 
Sport M.—the 13th pup of the litter— 
is still as lively as a cricket, though in 
his 6th year, and I firmly believe that he 
will live to be 13 years old. He has 
been trained as a watch dog, for I now 
hunt very little, game being scarce in 
this section. Governor M., my noble 
Newfoundland, is enjoying life at the 
age of 13, though growing feeble. 
Romeo, the baby of the family, bosses 
them all—Sport, Governor and the 
house cat. He is a fox-terrier, full of 
life, and will fight anything, from a cat 
to a bulldog. He is keen and observing, 
remembers every one he meets, can al- 
ways find the pantry if there is any 
meat in it, and always gets the largest 
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share of food from his canine mates. 
Romeo is of English stock, his mother 
being imported by a Chicago fancier, and 
when six weeks old was sold to a young 
boy who was soon after fatally injured 
in an accident. While crossing Clark 
Street, on Madison, with the puppy in 
his arms, he was struck by a car. The 
terrier fell in the middle of the car track, 
but sprang away immediately, thus sav- 
ing himself from being ground to pieces. 
He was given to me shortly afterwards, 
as he was sick and not expected to re- 
cover; but medical aid brought him out 
all right and he has never been ill a day 
since. Money would not buy him from 
us. F, E. Mar ey. 
Batavia, Illinois. 


Gable rode at the head of them. There 
was no use killing the hounds at all. 
True, they boarded around, but the 
neighbors gladly fed the old heroes of 
the hills. They didn’t scatter fleas any 
more than the other dogs do. They 
never kept me awake. I can go to 
sleep with the baying of the dogs. If 
people can’t stand the bark of a dog, 
they ought to move off the earth. It 
was brutal to see those men shooting 
down these hounds on the public roads, 
in back lanes, or anywhere they’d find 
them. Wherever they saw a hound, 
asleep or awake, they’d just fire away 
and kill him. Why, sir, many a time 
those dogs saw guns in friendly hands 
and they never winced. Every one of 
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THE LAST OF A FAMOUS PACK. 





The last of the 36 hounds of the 
Morgantown Hunt Club was shot re- 
cently near Morgantown, Pa., and now 
all the dogs of this once famous kennel 
are buried in the special cemetery do- 
nated by a former member of the club. 
And today all the members of the club 
are up in arms against those who shot 
the hounds. Speaking of it to a Mew 
York Sun reporter, an old huntsman 
said: ‘“‘The dogs harmed no one. When 
they were young they delighted thous- 
ands in chasing foxes over the Welsh 
Mountains. Not a kennel in Pennsyl- 
vania could beat this pack when Bart 


them was shot over in rabbit seasons, so 
that when they saw these gunners it was 
nothing new for those dogs. The hounds 
thought they were in for a gunning trip. 
They never suspected. And just as 
they looked forward to an old-time romp 
through the woods they received hot 
lead in their brains and their gunning 
and sporting days were over. If any of 
‘em had been killed accidentally, I 
wouldn’t care, but to see innocent dogs 
shot to death by men they looked on as 
their friends, makes me sick all over. 
Many of us will feel a twinge of sorrow 
as we pass that little cemetery and think 
of the glorious sport we once had, fox 
chasing over the Welsh Mountains.” 












Sports AFIELD is 
published on the Ist 
of éach month from 
its own printing offi- 
ces at No. 358 Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago. It 
aims to be the most 
readable Outdoor Life 
Magazine in the 
world, and has,in the 
first fifteen years of 
its useful life, attain- 
ed to a wide and in- 
creasing popularity. 
Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year. We have 
no club rates. The 
trade supplied by the 
Western News Company, Chicago, or the American News Com- 
pany, New York. If your dealer does not carry Sports AFIELD, 
please send us his address (both for our own and his benefit). 
Life being short, it is not possible to personally thank each one 
fer every good opinion expressed of this enterprise, but every 
such good deed is deeply appreciated at this end of the line. 
e 
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MARCH MUSINGS. 





It is Sunday morning. Let us walk 
to the top of the hill and stretch our 
bodies on the withered leaves, under the 
shelter of the lichen-covered stone wall. 
The leafless patch of woods back of the 
wall, with its thick undergrowth of em- 
erald-leaved laurel, affords a perfect 
shelter from the wind. The warm light 
of the brilliant sun streams down upon 
us, and we forget that it is winter. 
Away in the dim distance lies the city. 
From the spires of its many churches 
comes the sound of bells. The music 
they send to us on the wings of the 
quiet air is soft and melodious. Beyond 
the extreme limits of the city lie the 
waters of the Sound, resembling the 





sky reversed. Blue ranges of hills 
form the east and north margins of the 
sere, farm-dotted plain at the foot of our 
hill. An ice-bound brook winds sinu- 
ously through the wintry landscape, and 
its well-defined course in the open 
meadow is startling in contrast to its 
hazy appearance in the scrubby woods. 
It disappears entirely in heavily tim- 
bered patches, only to emerge again in 
unexpected places. White drifts of 
snow line the north side of fence and 
wall, although the fields are bare and 
brown. From distant farms come the 
faint crowing of fowls, the far-away 
barking of dogs, and the muffled low- 
ing of stabled cattle. Occasionally a 
crow passes overhead. A rabbit suns 
himself near the edge of a heap of 
brush, and a partridge scratches in the 
laurel back of the wall. 

In the freedom and purity of the great 
outdoors the mind relaxes, and in its re- 
pose it conjures only pure and noble 
thoughts. One wonders at the marvel- 
ous fabric of Nature; and, the deeper 
one thinks, the more he realizes the 
stupendous immensity of her vast plan. 
At such times one feels his own little- 
ness and experiences a quickened sense 
of sympathy and charity for. all men. 
Verily, it is good to be afield in the 
March woods. WicuiaM H. Avis. 

Highwood, Connecticut. 





DEATH OF EUGENE DU PONT. 
Mr. Eugene DuPont, president and 
head of the great powder manufacturing 
house of E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 
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Co., died on January 28 at his home 
near Wilmington, Del., after a short ill- 
ness from pneumonia. He was a son of 
the late Alexis I. DuPont and over three 
score years of age. He leaves a wife 
and five children—two sons and three 
daughters — whose grief is shared by 
relatives and friends. 

Mr. DuPont had been the president of 
his company since the death of General 
Henry DuPont, which occurred in 1889, 
and was the third member of the family 
to hold that office since Eleuthére I. 
DuPont, the founder of the business in 
1802, who died thirty years later. Eu- 
gene DuPont’s ability as a business man 
was proven by his success; the love and 
respect accorded him by his employés, 
from the highest to the lowest, bear 
witness to those finer qualities of char- 
acter which alone can endear one to the 
hearts of his fellows. 


WILD-FOWL PROTECTION IN IOWA. 





Now that the spring flight of our wild 
fowl to their breeding grounds will soon 
be on, the necessity for the absolute pro- 
hibition of spring shooting becomes 
plainer every day. A bill was intro- 
duced into our State Legislature this 
winter to forbid the spring shooting of 
ducks; but, owing to lack of visible 
support, it was turned down. Many 
who were earnestly in favor of the bill 
knew nothing about its having been en- 
tered. If they had, more support would 
have been given it. The Soo Gun Club 
of Sioux City sent two special repre- 
sentatives to Des Moines to do lobby 
work against the bill. However, the 
attitude of the Soo Gun Club towards 
genuine game protection is handled in 
an able manner by Leonidas Hubbard, 
Junior, in Outing for May, 1901, in his 
essay entitled ‘‘Iowa’s Lack of Sports- 
manship.” After blaming the members 
of this famous club for their advocacy 
of spring shooting, Mr. Hubbard en- 
larges on the fiery gauntlet our ducks 
run every fall in making the trip from 
the prairie ponds of Manitoba to the 
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marshes of the Mexican Gulf, in which 
Southern waters they are subjected to a 
well-nigh ceaseless fusillade. Then 
comes the mating season, and north- 
ward go the remaining ducks to raise 
their young. Surely, even the pot-hunter 
will allow a bird to pass—knowing that 
to spare its life now means the return in 
autumn of a brood? But not so. And 
every farmer's boy in the West knows 
that ducks are falling, falling, falling all 
along the line from Galveston to the 
Lake of the Woods. But I will step 
aside for a few moments, to give Broth- 
er Hubbard the rostrum: 


‘*The men who shoot ducks in spring are hack- 
ing at their own sport. When they decline to 
stop shooting because their neighbors will not, 
they are simply cutting off their noses to spite 
their faces. What is the remedy? Better sports- 
manship. Now, the most of the sc-called sports- 
men in these States are acting like a lot of small 
school boys. Each gives as excuse for being bad, 
the fact that the rest are bad. What we need is 
a class of sportsmen who do right because it is 
right. Sportsmen who stand for something them- 
selves, who are not content to merely imitate 
those about them. Let Wisconsin stand by her 
spring duck protection because it is right; be- 
cause the sportsman’s truest instinct tells him 
that is honest sport; because her example will 
help her wabbly, weak-kneed neighbors on the 
south and east. Let Minnesota perfect her law, 
and then, if there be other States whose sense of 
honor is derived from that of its neighbors, and 
is nothing of itself, let them pattern after these 
leaders. ’’ 


_ This is strong talk, I know; but 
the subject demands it. Several States 
have sportsmen progressive enough to 
see the great need of such a law and 
have wisely enacted accordingly. Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin have both passed 
laws prohibiting spring shooting, and 
Michigan has in part done so. Now 
that these three great States have start- 
ed the ball a-rolling, why not keep it in 
motion ? 

We hear a great deal about the beau- 
ties of a high license fee for guns and 
plans for prohibiting the sale of game at 
all times, but these are only secondary 
in importance to the crying evils of 
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spring shooting. Last year, spring 
opened late in Iowa with an abundance 
of water. As the open season for ducks 
closes on April 15, many ducks staid to 
make this their breeding grounds for the 
year — mallards and teal being most 
abundant, while bluebills, spoonbills, 
pintails and other varieties were to be 
seen raising their young during the 
summer. 

Those who do not see the sense of a 
law prohibiting spring shooting, will see 
it very plainly after a season passes with 
no shooting in the spring. Ducks will 
increase and the season will be length- 
ened in the fall a month or two; for, 
while one is waiting for the flight from 
the North, he can be having much sport 
with the local ducks which»have been 
breeding in his locality during the sum- 
mer, and, if he have any desire to study 
wild life, he will have plenty of chances 
during the spring and summer. Surely, 
no intelligent sportsman can keep on 
shooting in the spring when he is 
brought face to face with the facts. 

Let us hear from others on this sub- 
ject. GeEorGE J. BICKNELL. 

Humboldt, Towa. 





DEATH OF CHARLES PARKER 





By the death of the venerable Charles 
Parker, which occurred at his home in 
Meriden, Conn., on January 31 last, the 
world has lost a man whose honorable, 
industrious, straightforward life might 
well be emulated by all; the American 
fire-arms trade, a promifient and well- 
known figure. That his was a success- 
ful career was due solely to his own 
energy, application and unswerving in- 
tegrity in all dealings with his fellow 
men, for he began life with but a single 
dollar, and that of his own earning. 

Mr. Parker was a native of Connecti- 
cut, born January 2, 1809. From his 
oth to his 18th year he led the simple, 
hard-working life of a farmer boy; then, 
after a short season spent in other pur- 
suits, went .to Meriden and hired to a 
manufacturer of coffee-mills. A year 
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later he engaged in a similar business. 
on his own account, and was very suc- 
cessful. In January, 1831, he purchased 
a tract of land and built a shop, and 
eventually branched out into other lines 
—sending representatives with large 
stocks of clocks and dry goods to 
Montgomery, Alabama, where these 
wares found a ready sale. A reverse of 
fortune came in 1837 and losses were 
incurred which embarrassed him ser- 
iously for six years, but he ultimately 
paid all his indebtedness with accrued 
interest. In 1844 Mr. Parker added 
largely to his manufacturing plant, put- 
ting in steam power and additional ma- 
chinery, and was the first to manufacture 
plated spoons and forks, and the first to 
plate hollow ware in Meriden. The 
first Parker gun was made in 1866, and 
was accurately shown in a calendar is- 
sued by Parker Brothers some two years 
since, side by side with one of their 
most modern arms. At the time of his 
death Mr. Parker was the controlling 
spirit not only of the firm just men- 
tioned, but of several other important 
manufacturing plants. Of these several 
concerns, the gun factory was, perhaps, 
the one most generally connected with 
his name by the readers of this maga- 
zine. Mr. Parker married in 1831 and 
was the father of ten children—only 
two of whom survive him. During the 
past few years the conduct and manage- 
ment of the immense industries he built 
up has rested with his son-in-law, Wil- 
liam H. Lyon, to whose ability and busi- 
ness vim their present prosperity is 
largely due. 
es 
MORE ABOUT FELIS CONCOLOR. 

I shall have to cross swords with Dr. 
Charles S. Moody of Idaho about the 
cougar. He says, on page 113 of the 
February Sports AFIELD, that President 
Roosevelt calls this animal a ‘mountain 
lion.” Has he read the President's 
magnificent article, ‘‘With the Cougar 
Hounds,” in October and November 
Scribner’s? There Mr. Roosevelt calls 
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them cougars, and on that hunt he 
learned not a little concerning this great 
cat. Doctor Moody says that cougars 
“never kill live, healthy deer.” How 
about the last cougar Mr. Rossevelt 
killed, which had killed, at the Keystone 
Ranch, a milch cow, a steer and a large 
work horse? Here in Colorado, cou- 
gars kill deer of all sizes and both sexes 
—also colts, grown horses and cattle. I 
do not know what they kill in Idaho, 
but I do know they kill the biggest of 
buck deer here and all other sizes, of 
course, and good, live, healthy deer, too. 
In trailing cougars, to obtain photo- 
graphs, I saw many deer carcasses which 
had been killed by cougars and many of 
them were large bucks. Sometimes 
there would be signs of quite a strug- 
gle; at others, little or none, accord- 
ingly as the cougar got his first bite on 
the neck or not. I fully agree with 
Doctor Moody as to their cowardliness 
and wariness; for, in a 30 years resi- 
dence in cougar country, I have seen 
but one, excepting those brought to bay 
by hounds. 

Doctor Moody is clearly an interest- 
ing writer, but I think he is getting very 
close to the traditional, when he says 
the male feeds the young. That is on 
a par with the tale of the ‘“antlered 
monarch” leading his herd of does or 
cows, and fighting off intruders, when 
the facts are that these same antlered 
monarchs are the very first to seek 
safety in flight the moment danger 
threatens. It is true that the habits of 
game in one section may be entirely dif- 
ferent from their habits in another. Cer- 
tain it is that dozens of men can be 
found here who know cougars kill the 
animals I mention. A. G. WALLIHAN. 

Lay, Colorado. 


ies 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 








CamERA Sots AT Bic Game. By A.G. 
Wallihan, with an introduction by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Price, $10.00. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
The best work of this noted photog- 
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rapher of wild animals, and doubtless 
the best collection of views of this class 
that any photographer has as yet secured. 
Mr. Wallihan appears to be indefatigable 
in the line of endeavor that he has made 
peculiarly his own. He has given it 
years of conscientious application—un- 
dergoing the exposure and hardships 
consequent upon sojourning in the wil- 
derness at all times and seasons, and 
often risking much upon the uncertain 
temper of disgruntled “sitters” that re- 
fuse to conceal their real feelings and 
“look pleasant.” A hunter is com- 
monly content if he gets within 100 
yards of his game, but, if he shoots with 
a camera instead of a rifle, this distance 
must be reduced to one-tenth to secure 
the hoped for results. If a bear or 
mountain lion is the subject in hand, the 
10-yard point is well within the zone of 
danger, and it can only be reached by 
first bringing the animal to bay with 
dogs and exciting his anger to the ut- 
most limit. At such a time nervousness 
or timidity on the part of the photo- 
grapher would be a serious fault; but 
he has also need of caution, else there 
is a chance that his plates or films will 
never reach the dark-room. But this 
work is far easier than that of approach- 
ing watchful bands of deer, antelope and 
elk on the open ground where they are 
commonly found. One must then pos- 
sess the still-hunter’s stealth and skill, 
combined with more of patience than 
the ordinary human can claim. Hence 
it is that, while we admire the photo- 
graphs Mr. Wallihan has given us, we 
are prone to speak praisefully of the 
man who could do such work and do it 
so well, 

The volume contains 21 photograv- 
ures and 41 half-tone plates—all full- 
page. While not technically perfect, 
from a photographic standpoint, they 
are much clearer and better than one 
might have expected, considering the at- 
tendant circumstances, and a number of 
them are perfect gems. Taken as a 
whole, the collection is of great value 
and will hardly be duplicated—certainly 
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never excelled—in years to come. The 
introductory chapter by Theodore 
Roosevelt is instructive as well as enter- 
taining. He has an intimate acquain- 
tance with that portion of Colorado in 
which Mr. Wallihan has prosecuted his 
difficult quest and can appreciate the 
many handicaps in the way of its perfect 
success. 

The author-photographer has had an 
able assistant in Mrs. Wallihan, though 
the fact is not so thoroughly recognized 
in the book before us as it really de- 
serves to be. Quite a number of the 
photographs are her own work, as is 
also the concluding chapter— perhaps 
the most graphically descriptive of all. 


7 
* x 


THE WILp Fowters. By Charles Brad- 
ford. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Illustrated; 175 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Whether the author is giving recol- 

lections of his own personal experience, 

or has thought best to invent his char- 
acters outright, the interest of the vol- 
ume is in either case the same and the 
information conveyed of equal value. 
While treating primarily of the peculiar 
characters encountered and the condi- 
tions of sport which obtain on and 
around the Great South Bay and other 
noted Long Island shooting grounds, 
the book is instructive to all who hunt 
wild-fowl and desire to be conversant 
with their habits. The different methods 
of shooting, from shore-blind, punt and 
sneak-box, are duly described and their 
respective claims upon the fancy of 
sportsmen properly set forth. There is 
much of value upon the selection of 
guns and ammunition and the art of 
wing shooting; much more, descriptive 
of our aquatic game birds, their ways 
and haunts. But there is much in the 
way these things are told, and Mr. Brad- 
ford’s was a happy thought when it oc- 
curred to him to weave all in the warp 
of a story replete with incident and ad- 
venture. In character portraiture he is 
more than ordinarily good, and the old 





bayman who figures in the yarn appeals 
to the reader’s fancy as one whose ec- 
centric traits and peculiarities have won 
their way to his heart in other days. 





_ 
* * > 
PICTURES FROM FOREST AND STREAM.— 

A series of pictures of Nature and 

Sport in America. Forest & Stream 

Publishing Co., New York. Price, 

$2.00. 

We have here a most attractive vol- 
ume for the lover of outdoor life and 
sport—a veritable book of pictures, 32 
in all, on heavy plate paper 11x17 inches 
in size, each protected by its title page 
of tough and pliant “linen bond.” The 
engravings have formerly appeared in, 
or as supplements to, Forest and Stream, 
and well merit reproduction in a form 
calculated to insure that they will be 
preserved and treasured. The portraits 
of large game are admirable, particularly 
those of the moose, antelope and Vir- 
ginia deer, while that of Bob White on 
his winter feeding grounds is as true to 
life as any photograph might be, and far 
more pleasing to the eye. Nine of Au- 
dubon’s bird portraits are reproduced, 
and there are series of pictures showing 
the aboriginal method of hunting buffalo, 
and a number of shooting, fishing and 
yachting scenes. The work is substan- 
tially bound in cloth, with an illuminated 
cover. 








THE principal shooting event of the 
year in European circles—the Grand ] 
Prix at Monte Carlo—was won by M. 
Grasselli, a brother of the winner in 
1897. His victory brought him 22,000 
francs ($4,400) besides the objet d’art 
given as a trophy. The contest is vir- 
tually a miss-and-out, and only three 
shooters were left in after the 9th round 
—the 11th deciding the match. 

On the grounds of the Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) Gun Club, Jan. 25, J. E. Mal- 
lory achieved a run of 155 targets 
straight, probably the best record ever 
made in the State. 
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THE OLD MUZZLE-LOADER. 





I noted in “Old Ben’s Yarns,’ pub- 
lished in the February Sports AFIELD, 
a reference to the old type of double 
gun in which the barrels revolved to 
bring the under one on top for firing. 
To the best of my belief, very few of 
them were made, but I can recall seeing 
two, and they were serviceable arms in 
their way. However, in neither case 
were the barrels centered alike—possi- 
bly the axis on which they revolved was 
sprung—and one required a very high 
and the other a very low front sight. 
They were of about a .36 calibre, shoot- 
ing the same ball as the Colt Navy re- 
volver. 

In some way those old-time arms pos- 
sessed a charm which modern rifles lack. 
It may have been because each could 
claim a greater degree of individuality, 
for in those days there were no “stand- 
ard grades,” such as the “regulation .44 
octagon barrel’’; no thousands of guns 
exactly alike to a hair and known only 
by the year in which the “Model” was 
first introduced. When you got hold 
of a rifle, you had with it an assurance 
that it was a bit different in some im- 
portant feature from those owned by 
your neighbors, and you had to apply 
yourself to a study of its idiosyncrasies 
that it might win in your hands a repu- 
table standing among its fellows. You 
would “tinker” the lock until it worked 
with that smooth, oily ease so essential 
in the estimation of sportsmen of the 
old school and so little considered by 


those of later years. Then you would 
knock the sights to the right or left un- 
til the bullets cut the perpendicular line, 
and do a little filing, if necessary, to 
bring them to the proper level. Then 
you must decide to a nicety whether the 
powder charger held a grain too much 
or too little, and if something might not 
be gained by using a lighter weight 
“domestic” for patches. All these ques- 
tions were of importance. We liked to 
ponder on them, too, much better than 
one could imagine in these days of 
metallic ammunition purchased at so 
much a box. Each knew the capabil- 
ities of his arm, and also just how it was 
loaded. And when we drew a fair bead 
on the centre, we looked for the bullet 
to be “‘there or thereabouts.”’ 

Some of these times I am going to 
borrow an old “Kentucky hammered 
barrel” with its accoutrements, burrow 
as deeply as I may in the forests, and 
try to recall the old memories and tricks 
of other days and be in fancy a boy 
once more. In the heart of a dense 
thicket, with stubby branches tickling 
my neck and sharp briars scratching at 
my ankles, I will raise the hammer of 
that old rifle, blow through the barrel 
and carefully place a cap upon the bat- 
tered tube, pressing it well down. Then 
I will punch the heel of the copper butt- 
plate firmly in the soft earth, twist my 
left leg outward and incline the stock 
against the hollow of my knee and 
catch the muzzle under my left arm. I 
know just how it is “did.” Then the 
nozzle of the powder-horn kisses the 
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charger and leaves it just level full of 
DuPont Rifle FFFG, which finds its 
way down the barrel without spilling a 
grain; a greased patch is placed over 
the muzzle and on this a bullet goes— 
neck down—and is crowded in the 
grooves with the steel jaws of my 
pocket knife. They leave a double dint 
in the lead, but what does it matter? 
Then I draw the tough hickory rod 
from its thimbles, moisten my right palm 
to insure a firm grip, and push the bullet 
smoothly home—ramming it till the rod 
jumps from the barrel. There you 
have the whole modus operandi, save 
that it remains to hold the rifle level be- 
fore you with the lock side down and 
strike twice or thrice sharply on the 
stock even with the breech, to make 
sure that it “primes.’’ And then for my 
squirrel! He must be high in the tree, 
with only the upper half of his head 
showing above the limb—and I want a 
dead rest by the side of a sapling. Will 
I “get” him? What a question! Could 
I fail? with a muzzle-loader? Never/ 
L. C. SEABROOK. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


TRAP NOTES. 


Joun M. Browninc, Ogden, Utah, is 
the patentee of an automatic shotgun, 
in which the recoil of the discharge is 
utilized to eject the empty shell, insert a 
second cartridge, cock the arm and 
close the action. The shooter has only 
to fill the magazine, aim, and pull the 
trigger. 
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AN interesting match at 50 live birds 
each man was shot Jan. 22, near Phila- 
delphia, Pa, between H. E. Buckwalter 
and James Cowan. It was a close race 
throughout, the men taking turns at 
missing, and the soth round found them 
tied on 43. The tie was decided on the 
8th round of a 10-bird shoot-off, as 
Buckwalter had lost his 2d, 4th and 8th 
birds, and had no chance to tie his op- 
ponent, who, so far, had killed straight. 
In a second match at 100 birds, Jan. 29 
Cowan again won, with 93 to 91. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


Two days of excellent sport signal- 
lized the live-bird tournament of the 
Pickaway (O.) Rod and Gun Club, held 
Jan. 22 and 23. R. S. Rhoades of 
Columbus was high average man on 
both days, shooting at a 92 per cent 
gait. 

oe * 

An English contemporary comments 
admiringly upon the marksmanship of 
a Western recruit for the Canadian con- 
tingent which recently embarked at 
Halifax for South Africa. When his 
train stopped at North Bay, Ontario, he 
went out on the platform and emptied 
his revolver at the enamelled board in- 
scribed with the name of the station. 
All six shots were within the circle of 
the “‘o” in “ North.” 


* 
* is 


Art the weekly shoot of the local gun 
club at Spirit Lake, Iowa, Jan. 22, Fred 
Gilbert broke 123 out of 125 targets, 
missing his 1oth and making a straight 
run of 103 before again failing to score. 
His nearest opponent, Russell Klein, lost 
but 4 birds, making runs of 57 and 51. 

* . * 

At the Waco, Tex., tournament, Jan. 
31, Rolla Heikes broke 99 out of 100 
targets, shooting from 19 yards, and 
made a run of 89 straight. This work 
speaks well for the uniformity in the 
velocity and pattern of his load—the 
famous factory loaded U. M. C. shells. 


* * 

P. BERGERSON of the Cheyenne (Wyo.) 
Rifle Club, recently broke the world’s 
record for 100 shots, off-hand, at the 
200-yard standard target. His average 
was 89.5, against 88.9, the previous 
record, made by Kelly at Walnut Hill, 
the famous range near Boston. 

* ” * 

CarrROLL, Iowa, is to have a three- 
days’ trap shooting tournament, com- 
mencing Feb. 25, all events being at tar- 
gets with the exception of a live-bird 
handicap on the last day. Two valuable 
cups will be offered for competition and 
there will be $400 added money. 
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THE typical fishing scene gracing our front cover is 
from the open air studio of our esteemed sportsman 
friend, Mr. E. C. Cross of Salem, Ore. 

* 


* * 

THE Fresno Game Protective Association is entitled 
to especial commendation and gratitude for the many 
excellent changes made in California’s game laws by 
the last Legislature, in response to suggestions and 
convincing arguments by the Association. 


7. * 

H. F. SCHOENFELD, Salem, Oregon, writes, ‘‘ Can 
you inform me where I can obtain wild rice? There 
is a great deal of marsh land around here, and we 
want to plant rice to attract the ducks.’’ Possibly 
some of our readers can give the information desired. 

x 


* * 

In an interesting letter, Dr. Sam’l Schrantz of 
Warrenton, Mo., discusses the spring shooting of 
ducks—adding: ‘‘I am just as much opposed to 
spring shooting as I am opposed to one man’s shoot- 
ing 100 or 150 ducks in a day. I believe it to be 
only a question of time when all our Western States 
will be a unit in its legal prohibition. Give the 
ducks a chance to reach their northern breeding 
grounds, and then we will have sport in the early 
autumn to remind us of that famous ‘elder day’ 
along the Illinois and the Kankakee, when even the 
poorest shot was sure of his dozen on reaching the 
pass a half-hour before sunset.” 


* 
* * 

J. A. LAMOTTE of Manitowish, Wis., who is in at- 
tendance at the Sportsman’s Show, visited the Sports 
AFIELD office a few days since, and gave us an inter- 
esting description of Deer Park lodge and cottages, 
on Manitowish Lake, of which he is proprietor and 
manager. He reports the best of fishing in Manito- 
wish and the numerous smaller lakes connected with 
it by thoroughfares, and tells of killing a 200-pound 
buck within 40 rods of the lodge. This popular re- 
sort is about 12 miles from the nearest railroad point, 
but is accessible by regular stage lines which charge 
a very moderate fare. 


* 

A RECENT meeting of interested sportsmen at Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., resulted in the organization of the 
Koshkonong Fish and Game League, which will work 
for the enforcement of existing laws against the de- 
struction of game and fish in the State. At present 
Lake Koshkonong is exempted from the operation of 
the fish laws, and, as a consequence, its waters are 
being depleted of their native denizens by market 
fishermen, and by all methods, legal or otherwise. 
The League proposes to terminate this policy of ex- 
termination, and in every way further the work of 
protecting the wild creatures of earth, air and water 
upon whose existence the future of field sports de- 
pends. 

* he 7. 

THE catalogue of the Horton Manufacturing Co., 
Bristol, Conn., fairly runs over with information of 
interest to anglers—paying special attention to the 
good points of this firm’s now famous Bristol steel 
fishing rods. The friends of the resilient Bristol are 
steadily on the increase in all parts of the country, 
its good work being its most effective advertisement. 
These rods are now made in a variety of styles and 
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sizes, selling all the way from $4.00 to $9.00. State 
the kind of fishing you like best, and write the com- 
pany about your 1902 outfit. 
. 
* * 

ALL duck hunters have tried to call wary mallards 
to the gun, but many of them unsuccessfully. The 
peculiarly mellow quacking note is hard to imitate, 
even with the best of duck calls; but the ‘‘ Premier” 
will reproduce the note exactly, if properly adjusted. 
W. H. Matthews, Albion, Ind., who manufactures 
the Premier Duck Call, gives thorough instructions 
for its use, and guarantees perfect results in all cases. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1 00. 

* 
* 

THERE are times when a good revolver is invalu- 
able, but a poor one is always worse than useless, 
It needlessly cumbers the bearer and plays him false 
at the moment of need. Long years of service have 
proven the worth of Harrington & Richardson re- 
volvers. They are well made, safe to use and al- 
ways ready to plant the bullets in the centre, hard 
and deep. They are made in a variety of styles, 
calibres and weights, all of which are illustrated in 
Catalogue 8, A., which may be had by writing the 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, Mass. 

* 
* * 

‘“CAMPING OUT’ is no longer synonymous with 
‘roughing it,’? unless the camper so wills, for it is 
now possible to have practically as much of genuine 
bodily comfort in a tent or log cabin as is enjoyed by 
the tenant of a modern flat. Did you ever see the 
Gold Medal camp bed? It is the Government Stand- 
ard, and over 120,000 are in use in the United States 
Army. This is only one of the many articles for 
camp and house use manufactured by the Gold Medal 
Camp Furniture Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. If you want 
to know of them all, write the manufacturers for a 
free catalogue, mentioning SPORTS AFIELD. 


* * 

THE little army of travelling men who cover all 
portions of the United States in the interest of the 
Peters Cartridge Co. had their annual re-union in 
Cincinnati, January 14 to 17, the purpose of the 
gathering being to discuss business matters and ar- 
range plans for the present year. The roll call dis- 
covered the following gentlemen present: Maurice 
Kaufman, New Orleans; Charles Spencer, St. Louis ; 
J. W. Osborne, Albany, Ga.; T. H. Keller, New 
York ; H. B. Lemcke, Savannah, Ga.; T. F'. Norton, 
Kansas City ; C. S. Harris, Atlanta, Ga.; L. I. Wade, 
Nacogdoches, Tex.; J. S. French, Jackson, O.; T. H. 
Keller, Jr., New York ; Paul R. Litzke, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Geo. Benjamin, New York; W. M. Locke, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; J. H. Mackie, and A. R. Roll and L. 
R. Meyers of Cincinnati. (Jack Parker and Captain 
Bartlett were unavoidably absent.) They were re- 
ceived and entertained by President Peters, Secre- 
tary McKibben and other officers of the company, 
and on the evening of the first day attended the 
theatre as the guests of Mr. R. S. Waddell, agent for 
the DuPont and Hazard Powder Co’s. On the 15th 
the party visited the company’s plant at King’s Mills, 
O., and were much impressed with the magnitude 
of the works and the immense quantity and variety 
of the products. That night the party was ban- 
quetted by the company at the Business Men’s Club, 
and on the 16th there was a couple of friendly con- 
tests at the trap between teams of 10 men each, made 
> — of the travellers and local employés of 
the firm. 
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STEVENS 
FIRE ARMS 


Our FIRE ARMS have been manufactured since 1864, and are“acknowledged as 
STANDARD FOR QUALITY. We make a large and varied line and they are 
fully GUARANTEED. 


Our Brands 


RIFLES, PISTOLS. 
“STEVENS-MAYNARD, JR.” ““TIP-UP.” 
‘**CRACK SHOT.” ‘““DIAMOND MODEL.” 
“FAVORITE.” “GOULD MODEL.” 
“« IDEAL.” “CONKLIN MODEL.” 
“NEW MODEL.” “LORD MODEL,” 
“RELIABLE.” 


For Fine Target Work Our “STEVENS-POPE” 
Barrel is Supreme. 








In Shotguns our Single-Barrel Gun is the most popular made. 








We manufacture the 


““Stevens-Duryea”’ 
Automobile. 


The finest Gasoline Carriage Made. 








Nearly all dealers in Sporting Goods carry our ARMS. 
Send for our Catalogues. They are full of interest. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 


P. O. Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, - Mass. 


KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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JOHN D. BETHEL, long a prominent figure in the 
trade, is now with the Marlin Fire Arms Co., and 
will for the present make his headquarters at their 
factory in New Haven, Conn. Later on he expects 
to push the sale of the Marlin repeating rifles and 
shotguns in the South and Southwest—a territory 
with which he is well acquainted. 


* 
* * 


INSTEAD of a calendar, the Austin Cartridge Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, issues this year a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of Osthaus’ painting, ‘‘ Comrades,” a copy of 
which will be sent by them to any address upon re- 
ceipt of 5 cents in stamps. The scene depicted shows 
the surroundings of an autumnal forest, amid which 
& sportsman is seated examining a ruffed grouse that 
has just fallen to his aim and been retrieved by a 
magnificent setter. It is very evident that the dog 
is as pleased as his master at the success that has be- 
fallen them and feels that he is deserving a measure 
of praise for his own part therein. A pointer, lying 
at his master’s feet, seems impressed with the idea 
that there are still other grouse in the woods and that 
valuable time is being wasted in idleness. The only 
advertising on the picture is the Austin Co.’s name 
and address, so placed that it is not noticeably con- 
spicuous, and copies without this may be had, if 
sired, at $1.00 each. 


o".« 


“‘SINCE the 1st of September,” writes Ernest 
Johnson of Symco, Wis., “I have been almost con- 
stantly in the woods, hunting wolves, deer, wild 
cats and small game. My wolf hunting has not 
been successful as yet, but I hope to have better luck 
before spring. Lawyer Giles H. Putnam of New 
London comes over occasionally and we do things to 
the rabbits. We got 20 in about 6 hours the last 
time we were out together. I am planning for a 
week or more on the trout streams as soon as the 
season opens. I was wolf hunting on one of them 
some 10 days ago, and saw a dozen or more big trout 
which I think would average a pound each. Am 
glad to see Mr. Barnes is starting another serial. I 
enjoyed his ‘Red Robin’ almost as much as ‘St. 
Francis, Buck and Multifarious.’”’ 


* 
* * 


THE STEVENS ARMS Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has sent us samples of a beautiful series of 
lithographed envelopes, six in number, which will be 
used in their correspondence in regular rotation—a 
different design for each business day of the week. It 
is a novel and pleasing idea, and will be well received 
by the nu 8 people who are making collections 
of fancy envelopes. Among the designs are three 
hunting scenes, in two of which lady gunners ap- 
pear, while the third shows a couple of boy riflemen 
shooting at some object far away across a beautiful 
lake. A fourth represents a target shot at the range, 
a fifth shows the company’s manufacturing plants, 
and the last has the Favorite rifle prominently dis- 
played on a triangular colored background, the re- 
mainder of the envelope being white with a red bor- 
der. The coloring of all is delicate and beautiful, 
and all have advertising of the Stevens firearms on 
their reverse sides. 
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‘*FISHING AND HUNTING ”’ is the title of a bright, 
interesting little booklet issued by the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway, its purpose being to better 
acquaint the sportsman fraternity with the attractive 
regions traversed by that line and its various branches 
in Wisconsin and Michigan. It is a reliable guide 
book to all points of interest within the territory 
covered, contains accurate descriptions of the various 
localities where the best fishing and hunting can be 
expected, and contains, besides, a number of instruc- 
tive articles by good writers on subjects of interest 
to all lovers of outdoor recreation. It is well illus- 
trated with photographs and wash drawings of hunt- 
ing, angling and camp scenes. If you would like to 
see a copy, address your request (with mention of 
Sports AFIELD) to W. B. Kniskern, General Pas- 
senger Agent, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ills. 








Wants, For Sate, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








OR SALE.— TRAINED HOUNDS. ALL KINDS. 
Cheap. LISLE BARNES, West Brigham, Penna. 


OME TO ARKANSAS FOR MILD CLIMATE, CHEAP 
lands, timber, good water, game, fish, an easy 
living and ‘profitable investment of capital. See the coun- 
try before deciding to locate, and call on S. D. BARNES, 
Bald Knob, Ark. 


OR SALE. — THOROUGHBRED BOSTON TERRIER 
Puppies. Very reasonable prices. ED. M. HOOPER, 
Algoma Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 











ANADA.—Trout, bass, ouananiche, salmon ; deer, moose, 
caribou ; ducks and geese. Also fur- bearing animals. 
Rates quoted for placing sportsmen on selected territories 
with guides, licenses and complete outfit. Write A. M. 
CALDERON, Ottawa, Canada. 


REE.—REMEMBER OUR OFFER, WE GIVE WITH 
every Gallon of Old Duty Whiskey = $2.84 per gallon, 
One Quart of our celebrated nee 
THE SILVERMAN-LEVI co. “Gallipolis, Ohio. 








WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


It is not necessary to dwell upon the manifold attractions 
of California for climate, recreation, health, or home; but 
if you wish booklets upon any particular section or resort 
or industry of that congenial zone, address the undersigned 
officers of the Southern Pacific Company at San Francisco, 
California, 

E. O. McCORMICK, 

Passenger Traffic Mgr. 


T. H. GOODMAN, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 





All Duck Hunters should try the 


Premier Duck Call 


iw! Tone ne yd that of the Mallard. 
fan Guaranteed the Best on the Market. 
one, aby if not satisfied, I will 





~~ adjust tone to su suit it your re requirements. 
Price, $1.00, gostgentt W. H. MA’ Ws, 
Albion, Ind. 





A SPECIAL REQUEST. 





To all Subscribers and Friends: You will do me 
@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 
you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- 
vers, I remain, Faithfully yours, 
CLAUDE KING, Editor. 
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Setters. 
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The work of a typesetter in a modern 
printing office is very exacting—particular- 
ly if he runs a linotype or typesetting ma- 
chine. It requires the closest attention and 
rapid and sympathetic action of both brain 
and hand. This machine works much like 
a typewriter. Such workers fed on ordinary food give up because of nervous 
prostration, some in a short time, and some are able to stand it longer. 

One of thiese workers says: ‘I have been at the linotype three years. It has 
made a great change in my once robust health. About three months ago, after 
long expecting it, I completely collapsed, from indigestion and extreme nervous- 
ness. The daily physic I had not dared to omit for years, now and then, refused 
relief and a physician was consulted. 4 

“«Change of occupation and diet,’ read the prescription, ‘advise eating Grape- 
Nuts food twice daily.’ I had often set up the advertisements of the Postum Cereal 
Co., but somehow printers are apt to think advertisements are not intended for 
them to make use of. I could not well change my occupation, but did change 
the diet. 

“Since then have used Grape-Nuts, both at breakfast and supper, daily. The 
results are truly remarkable. The first perceptible change was in the matter of 
digestion. It has been six weeks since I have had to swallow an aperient of any 
kind. At the beginning of my experiment with Grape-Nuts I weighed 124 pounds; 
last evening I tipped the beam at 157%. 

“My nerves, which were completely shattered three months ago, ‘are now 
strong and steady, and I do not tire easily, though I go to bed an hour later on an 
average than formerly, and have increased my capacity at the machine fully]two 
columns of type a day. I am convinced that Grape-Nuts food is the food;for per- 
sons of sedentary occupation, especially for those who work with brain in lieu of 
brawn.” Cuas. H. Eckuarp, 177 N. Chambers St., Galesburg, Illinois. 
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It will be a very great favor if you will mention « Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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We make guns ranging in price from 
$37.00 to $740.00. 
Smith Guns never shoot 


loose. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











twa Superior’ Marine Gasoline 
Engine 


Acted in a U.S. Lifeboat is told in an interesting article by Lieut. C. H. McLellan, 
Mailed on request. If in need of this kind of 


‘ou good. We build all sizes from a %4 to 30 H. P. single, double and triple cylinders. 
Mention Sports AFIELD and write for catalogue. 


Lake Shore Engine Works, 


121 East Washington St., Marquette, Mich., U.S. A. 











wer, @ little talk between us may do 





Kindly send us the names of all your sportsman 
friends. Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


*KRUSTI- 


A blend of French and Spanish Brandies. Medic- 
inally Pure. Bottled and prepared expressly for 
ly use and emergency cases. is is a superior 
blend of Brandy and offered direct to the consumer 
for the first time in its manufacture. The price is 
$3.75 for four one-quart bottles, securely packed in 
$3.2 cases, express prepaid by us. 



















sent to us will bring to you, express prepaid 
be by us, 


Four Full Quart Bottles of 7 Year Old 


SILK HAT RYE 


or Bourbon Whiskey. Guaranteed Fy and up to 
the standard in every particular. If not as repre- 
sented, return it to us and we will refund the money. 
member, $3.20 for a gallon of whiskey which 
could not be bought for less than $5.00 if you were to 
pay the middleman’s profit. ’ 
jirect to the consumer from 


GINSENG DISTILLING CO., 


3701 South Jefferson Ave., 
ST. LOUIS, - MISSOURI. 











It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


Permanently cured 
by the greatest dis- 
covery of the cen- 
tury — Dr. Clark’s 
Asthmatic Remedy. 


A complete treat- 
ment costing one dollar mailed on approval to every asth- 
matic sufferer. No charge made where no benefit is ob- 
tained. This FREE offer open to all who write to the 
Clark Medical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for symptom blank. 


R-I-P-A'NS 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not bene- 
fitted by the occasional use of a R'I‘P*A‘N‘S Tabule. For 
sale by Druggists. The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a 
supply for a year. 


W. C. Kaempfer, 


Taxidermist, 
259 to 265 Elm St., - Chicago, Illincis. 
Specimens of Natural History prepared and mounted true 


to Nature. First-class work guaranteed and prices that 
are Right. 











BAXTE 


‘OF CAMP. .BOAT, TENT OR HOUSE 
Cw Ui 
Ba as = Sax Te 





FRANKFORT, KY 





| Can Sell Your Farm 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 
Send description and selling price and learn my wonder.- 
fully successful plan. W. M. OSTRANDER, 
North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 






















So nme? 
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“MANNLICHER” "Cr 
RIFLES. 


The Most Powerful Smokeless Rifle Manufactured. 


Calibre 8 m-m. or .315.; 44 gr. of Walsrode Smokeless Powder; 235 gr. Nickel Mantled Bullet. Rifles weigh 
64 to7 7 pounds; 24, 26 or 28-inch barrels. Carbines ous ™ pounds; 17-inch barrel. 


























aa = | 
No. 2 Rifle, 
EEE PaO ‘ae Killing Range.....................--..-..8,000 yards 
Poin Blank Range...... yards Velocity at muzzle, —_ 000 feet per;second. 
biicieliear, of full mantled Sullet, 50 inches of pine. 

No. 1 Rifie, nn» , Raised Matted Rib, half octagon Barrel, with +g Swivels, Hair 
=, "Gheckerea Pistol Grip, Double Reversible Front ME 605.6 cidiwns oc'eetier $40.00 
No. 2 Rifle. Plain nish, octagon hecke’ tol Grip, Hair Trigger................. 30.00 
No.3 Carbine. Military Finish, round Barrel, with Sling Swivels....................0ec0eeeeeeeees 20.00 
Cartri in tin magazine cases of 5 CO a ae 5.00 


Calibre, .315 Cartridges—in Tin Magazine Case. 


Cartridges are made with full Nickeled Mantled Bullets for target use or defense, and partly mantiled for 

use = oo. They are loaded with ‘‘ Walsrode” Smokeless Powder. 

Magazine case drops out automatically when emptied by discharge of the last cartridge, and the 

won on is then ready for reloading. 

r Large Game, Target Practice, or Defensive Purposes, these arms have no equal, requiring no 
elevation up to 300 =. 

By a simple locking device, these arms are made perfectly safe from accidental discharge. They are 
strong, very aple in construction, and beautifully finished; can readily be taken apart and reassembled in 
afew io 4 ie; and all parts (being pan y made to gauge) sre interchangeable. Full instructions 
with eac Manufacturer’s sole agent for the U. S 


A. H. FUNKE, 101 Duane Street, New York. 








The Double Thick 


4 NITRO BREECH showing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


MULLIN s’ METAL BOATS 835 SPORTING MAUSER RIFLE FOR ONLY $12.85 


Are the best you can buy. 
Selected rifies from the lot of Mausers captured 
j > at Santiago, and sold to us by the U. 8. Gov’t, which we 





have altered into 5 shot Sporting _— and refinished like new 
. In two calibres, 7 m-m. and 7.65 m-m., weight about 7% 





~ pounds, length of barrel 28 inches. Bolt action. Range over two 

rygncsinkable and indestructible. 14 feet long; 36 inch beam. on ole made. pe pd gy Fk 
¥ DOLLARS NET. Send in your order to-day. = —" On receipt of $3.85 we will send by express ©. 0. D. for 

W. H. MULLINS, - 224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. | balance with full examination atlowed. 

¥F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE BUCK-TAIL 
CATCHES ’EM. 











The Worden Buck-Tail 


is just what we fish have been looking 
for. It’s so ‘‘ catchy.” 


You can catch more and bigger bass, 
pike and pickerel witha Worden Buck- 
Tail than with any other bait, live or 
artificial. 

Send for our Illustrated Booklet, 
** Points on Angling,’’ together with 
sample of our new hand-made, nickel- 
plated Hook. These hooks won’t 
rust, and you can’t break’em. A pos- 
tal will bring both to you FREE. 








The Specialty Manufacturing Co, 
THs OP MCE SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 762—E. GOSHEN, IND. 


Wrife for Catalogue S. A. 


{FARRINGTON 6 RICHARDSON ARMS @ 





WORCESTER: MASS: 





ISE men don’t go 
hunting, or fish- 
ing, or camping, 

or yachting, or pros- 
pecting, without a 
compass. 


MARBLE’S 
HANDY 
COMPASS 


attaches to outside of coat or 
vest. Alwaysin sight. Can- 
not be lost; cannot be demag- 
netized. Thoroughly reliable. 
Price with revolving card and 
jeweled needle, $1.50. With 
Plain jeweled needle, $1.25. 
Send for Catalogue B. 

For Sale by Dealers, or 
W.L.MARBLE, Gladstone, 








MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 

— PRICES :—— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 2-5, 25 
Youths’ and Misses, 11-1, $2.00 





Write for Illustrated Circular and Price List of Moc- 
casins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





sti One 
As the only real gun oil on the market. 
Lubricates perfectly, cleans out the 
burnt powder (smokeless too), prevents 
rust on barrel and polishes the stock. Free 
Sample sent on request. 
Try. At All Dealers. 


G. W. COLE CO. 
169 Washington Life Building, New York City 





It will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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“NOTHING SO RARE AS RESTING ON AIR.” 


PNEUMATIC 
MATTRESSES 








For Campers, Miners, Engineers, Prospectors, Yachtsmen and Canoeists. 
Moisture Proof. Adapted to Any Climate. 


When is a good night’s rest more needed and a luxurious bed more appreciated than after a hard day’s sport or 
tramp? The introduction of our “ Recreation” Camp Mattress enables the sportsman, in camp or on the P, 
to enjoy the luxury of a bed superior to any hair mattress and spring. 


It weighs but 9 pounds and when rolled up makes a bundle no larger than a travelling blanket. When night 
overtakes you, you are not obli to hunt around for a dry, smooth spot; simply unroll and inflate your mat- 
tress (the work of only a few minutes) and you have a bed unrivalled for comfort. 


It is covered with strong duck, which protects the air-sack from injury, and with ordinary care will last for years. 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO., ‘aw YOu Gre” 


Please send for Catalogue F, Mention Sports Afield when you write. 








eee 
Paris Exhibition, 1900: 
Gold Medal and Highest Award. 


Spratts Patent 


Meat “ Fibrine” Vegetable 











Dog Cakes. 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and 
cheapest. 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in 
show form and working condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at 
the leading Shows of America, Canada, 
Great Britain, nce, Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading 
kennel owners and breeders throughout the 
world, 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading 
grocers, sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc. 
Write for our Catalogue, ‘‘Dog Culture,” with 
practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling 

and management of dogs, post free, 

We also manufacture 5 ally prepared foods 
for Dogs, Puppi Are Rabbits, Poultry, 
Game, Pigeons, Fish, Birds, etc., etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Ltd. 


450 Market 8t., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods 
wf ph ft neil , 





1 . BatteryHangingLamps,$10.00 & 


Telephone, complet e 5.96 
Electric Door Bells 2 e 1.00 
Electric Carriage Light, 8.95 
Eettecy Fan Motor, . . 5.9 
Electric Hand Lantcrns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, . 1.50 
Miniature ElectricLamps, .40 
$8 Medical Batteries, . « 8.96 
a seats Be e 1.00 
elt with Suspenso: 
Genuine Electric Insole, 25 
Telegraph Ontfits,. . . 2.2% 
Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 75cts.to 8.00 
$6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 
Electric Cap Lights, . . 1.75 
Electric Railway, . « . 2.96 
Battery Student Lamp, e 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2.25 
A Electrica} Books at low 
rices. 


We undersell all on Everything 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


OLEVELAND, O, 


fe 
cltieeand Bapplien 
Catalogue just out. = 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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=< The Bristol” 


—THE ALMANAC FOR THE NEAR 

} FUTURE WILL READ SOME- 
THING LIKE THIS:— ‘About this time, 
get out your ‘ BRISTOL,’ and make a few 
imaginary casts — just to get your hand in.” 


‘‘ BRISTOL ” will refer to our splendid steel 

rods—rods fishermen are finding out to be 

THOROUGHLY RELIABLE — rods that can 

be bought at a reasonable price — rods that 

can take hard knocks and come up smiling 

every time. Perhaps YOU would like to 
oe look our NEW 1902 CATALOG through, and make a selection ? All 

\ right, we will be pleased to send you one without any charge—if you 
will only be so kind as to specify our No. 18 Catalogue when you write 


THE HORTON MFC. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 








WILSON’ COMPLETE COOKING 
«eAND SERVING OUTFIT 
; ~ consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
= smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
* mented seams, no solder. \Gmy 
™ pat.marcuio.9¢. When packed may belock- - 
ed. Noexperiment. Man’f’rs of high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell ‘* - 
Boxes and Minnow Pails 


sini the Cheeater. F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


For 50 subscriptions to Sports 

W n a OO U n AFIELD we will send you a “B.” 
Grade Baker Double-barrel Ham- 

merless Shotgun. Built to your 
f specifications. This gun has the 
Patent Firing-pin Safety ; is bored especially for Nitro Powder, but will do good work with any good black 
powder. Its barrels are everywhere conceded to be the verv best thing made in twist, and it is a handsome, 
well-made and well-balanced gun in all respects. For 30 Subscriptions we will send you a handsome 
Baker Double-barrel Hammer Gun, fitted with best London Twist barrels, and built with a special view to 
the use of Nitro Powders. For complete details, mention 
Sports AFIELD and ask the Baker Gun Co., Batavia, N. Y., 


to send you a copy of their interesting Gun Quarterly, telling 
all about these guns. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


We are beholden to our friends 


For all favors in the way of Contributed Articles, News Items and Photographs 
suitable for reproduction. All publications of our class are largely dependent for suc- 
cess upon the co-operation of their patrons and well-wishers. There are no regularly 
established sources of supply from which the needful material may be drawn. If your 
section, State or county has lacked representation in our departments, the fact is not 
| chargeable to our own neglect, but to a failure to supply material on the part of those 
| who are most directly interested. Sports AFIELD, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ALL CASES OF 


Deafness or Hard Hearing 


Are now curable by our new invention. Only those born deaf are incurable. 
Head noises cease immediately. F. A. Werman, of Baltimore, says: 


: BALTIMORE, Mp., March 30, 1901. 

Gentlemen :—Being entirely cured of deafness, thanks to your treatment, I will now give you a full history of my 
case, to be used at your discretion. 

— five years ago my right ear began to sing, and this kept on getting worse, until I lost my hearing in this 
ear entirely. 

I underwent a treatment for catarrh, for three months, without any success; consulted a number of physicians— 
among others, the most eminent ear alist of this city, who told me that — an operation could help me, and 
even that only temporarily; that the head noises would then cease, but that the hearing in the affected ear would 
be lost forever. 

I then saw your advertisement accidentally in a New York paper, and ordered your treatment. After I had used 
it only a few days according to your directions, the noises ceased, and today, after five weeks, my hearing in the dis- 

eased ear has been entirely restored. I thank you heartily and beg to remain. Very truly yours, 
F. A. WERMAN, 730 8. Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 


Our treatment does not interfere with your usual occupation. 


renews YOU CAN CURE YOURSELF AT HOME ~*~ 


INTERNATIONAL AURAL CLINIC, 596 LA SALLE AVE., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


A 


SFT. SIN. LONG 











ne or Cot is Government 

_ THIS CAMP BED Standard. We have 
OW — es «manufactured over 
‘ = 200,000 of them for the United States Army. We sell our 

as § product through jobbers and dealers. Ask for Gold Medal Fold- 

ing Furniture if you want something fine. If you cannot get 

these goods through your dealer, we will quote prices. 

INKSCAPE ALONG Besides these camp beds we manufacture Tables, Settees, 


PORTABLE FOLDING BATH TUBS 


Folding Cots, Stools, Chairs in great variety, and also Camp Stoves. 
Send for interesting Free Catalogue. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., 
RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 








$25 Repeating Shot Gun for $16.50 “meng are 


“Best gun in the world,” is what sportsmen write us. Spencer 
12 gauge Repeater. The original pump gun. Made of the best forged 
steel—case hardened—with first quality finely figured Twist barrel. 
fest, strongest and most handsome looking gun made. Adopted as U. S. Army Prison guard gun. Used by express mes- 
sengers, bank watchmen and sportsmen. Upwards of 20,000 guns now in use. 6 shots in 3 seconds without taking gun 
from shoulder or disturbing aim. Model 1900 Take Down. Double extractors. Only limited number of guns will be sold 
at this reduced price. On receipt of $5, as evidence of good faith, we will send C. 0. D. for balance, with full examination allowed. 
F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 


Why Pay More for a Reel? 


One — only on an expensive reel will cest you as much and more than one of our 

new reels. Repairs on ours often cost nothing, and seldom over 25 cents. You get as good 

service from our reels as from any you might rg Sve times as much for. All dealers sell 
t, 


these reels; also the HARRIMAC Landing Ne me and staff. 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Mfrs. ————<_) 
17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 

























“ FEATHERLIGHT.” 
It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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NEVER LOSE A FISH 


( ave MADE me) 
“gene few Leven Sor Hoan f is 








LYMAN’S PATENT 









Rifle and wn rs 
Shotgun Sights “0 


The best Fish-Hook on earth for Sea, Lake and River fishing. No 
losing bait. No coming home without your largest fish. No break- 
ing loose or tearing out. No one can afford to fish without one. 
No Sprines to get out of order. It is simple and strong; being a 
LEVER, the harder a fish pulls the stronger it will hold him. It is 
easily adjusted to all kinds of fishing by sliding the little clamp on 
the rod. Made in three sizes. 

Ask your dealer for the GREER LEVER HOOKS. If you cannot 
get them, they will be sent direct on receipt of price. Send postal 
note or 2c stamps. 


Greer Lever Fish Hook Co.,, 
Room 521 Austell Building, ATLANTA, /|GA, 










Any one send 
650 YEARS’ ing ‘a sketch 
EXPERIENCE and description 


may quickly as- 
certain our opin- 


ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 
able. Communi- 
cations strictly 


Ivory Bead Front Sights. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
CopyvrRiGHTS &c. curing patents. 


THE LYMAN ae . pe ‘ Pate’ a 
through Munn . Teceive specia ‘ice, without charge, in the 
GUN SIGHT CORPORATION SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. journal. aN oo. year; < four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


61 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D. Cc. 


confidential. 
Handbook on 
Trave Manns 2o'ents sent 


DESIGNS agency for se- 











Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 
Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


Shot.” tt ” 
Wing Shot”, “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS 


“Western S 





















? is now generally considered 
“Wild Fowl,” the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 


Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportamen. 


ms, Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
ed with it; both black and Smokeless. 


WILo FOWL ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, nainnni edits: 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 





ARE SIMPLE, SERVICEABLE 
AND DURABLE. 


MADE WITH EITHER SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE KEYBOARD 


PRICE, $ 6O. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO, ype 2 


482 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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From PRODUGER 


To CONSUMER. 
No Middleman’s Profit 


We have been selling our Queen City Club Rye 

and Bourbon Whiskey direct to consumers for 

years until now we have on our books over 170,000 cus- 

tomers for this celebrated brand of whiskey, and have 

\ id f, never received a single complaint as to the quality of 

M \ our goods. Some of our customers have been on our 

ih books steadily nearly 26 years. Our Distillery 
i was established in 1867 and our output for the past 

/ ten years has been ten barrels perday. We now have 

Pa : ~ a large enough stock of our ten year oldQueen City 
TP ouae ave] it av . ? wat Club Rye and Bourbon on hand to supply al! de- 
WHISK = q mands and are offering it direct to consumers for the 
; <ocm very low price of @2.95 for Four Full Quarts, 

WHIS ealtela@aa thereby saving the Middleman’s Profits and Adul- 


fll 


teration. This Whiskey that we offer for 82.95 
- : : aa cannot be purchased elsewhere for Jess than $5.00. 
ih | | Ge ee Wa Say) When you get our Whiskey and test it, if it is not 
Mil! j rf in | me cs satisfactory, return it at our expense and we will re- 
i i = fund your money by return mail. 
I REMEMBER we Guarantee all our goods to 
be Pure Double now ped Distilled; the Rye from 


the choicest selected small grain, and the Bourbon Ken- 
FOUR FULL QUARTS tucky inspection. If not as represented YOU GET 
- x YOUR MONEY BACK. 
of double copper distilled ten year 


We have a few barrels each of 15 and 20 year old 
old pure unadulterated QUEEN CITY ueen City Club Rye and Bourbon Whiskey which 
CLUB Rye or Bourbon Whiskey for gs will sell S long nes lasts at the following prices : 


4 Full Quarts of 15 year old Queen EXPRESS 

95 EXPRESS Tits cleb Rye ou Bourbon for $4.00 PREPAID 

a CHARGES 4 Full Quarts of 20 year old Queen $5 00 EXPRESS 

ae PREPAID City Club Rye or Bourbon for . PREPAID 

We refer by permission to the Union Trust Co. Bank 

Shipped in plain packages with- of Chicago or to any Express Company. 

out marks to indicate contents. Orders for Colo., Cal., Ariz., Idaho, Mont., Nev., New Mex., Ore., 

Utah, Wash.,Wyo., must call for 20 quarts by freight prepaid. 


'] Your Money baok } ys, DISTILLER’S DISTRIBUTING CO. 
4 ‘ae ann ‘ Af Not CHICAGO, ILI. 











Useful a« Ornamental 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. Artistic 
raised lettering and design, high finish; new process —far su- 
perior to the old-stvle of engraving on plate. A finer collar plate 
you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, handsomely designed 
on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it 
will please you. Two sizes, 4x3 inch for large dogs; 9-16x244 inch 
for the smaller breeds. 


Fine Russet Leather 6 0 
Kennel Collar C a closes instantly and auto- 


matically upon anything 
it touches, 

_The Most Serviceable Dog Collar made. Best quality leather, Specially designed for 
solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely finished, the use of one hand while 
nickle buckle and ring, showy, strong, durable—everlasting. Sent playing the fish with the 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and other, 

above name — attached will be made and sent complete for ONE Made from the best steel 
DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 14 inch wide. and will last a lifetime 





ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 




















Srrecococooocoooosooooooooooooes? 
3 ONEIDA COMMUNITY $ 
a ee a 
3 rm wai ‘ 
J — e 
; : 
; 3 
: ; 

© 
; Newhouse Traps 3 
3 Used by all Experienced 3 
* unters and Trappers. 
‘ ; Send for catalogue. ‘ ; 
, : ONEIDA COMMUNITY, - KENWOOD, N.Y. @ 











Price, plain finish, $1.50; 
nickeled, $2.00. Buy from 
your dealer, or direct from 
the manufacturer. 

Every sportsman should 
be provided with Marble’s 
Safely Pocket Axe, Water- 
Proof Pocket Match Box, 
and Compass Bracket. 


W. L. MARBLE, 
.-Maker.. 


Gladstone, Michigan. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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“BONNATI.” 


A Beautiful Black and 
White Collie. 








Owned by H. J. Upthegrove & 
Son, Sportsmen’s Clothiers, and will 
be sold to a suitable purchaser who 
will give him the love and care he 
deserves. Bonnati is the pet of the 
entire household and has been taught 
many accomplishments. He will an- | 
swer questions intelligently, barking 
three times for Yes and twice for No, 
and will play the piano, shut the doors, go down after the mail, ‘or run and bring the 
papers. He is as bright and lovable as ever a dog could be, and will win friendship at 
sight. The price is $100—no less. 


H. J. UPTHEGROVE & SON, 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 








— Fetch and Carry 
Th boy Teclnine - on 
ame A m ate U r By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 
* This work contains chapters on 
Trainer ogg hn he 


A plain, practical and concise, yet Natural Retriever; the Edu- 





oo ty = art — wF cated Retriever; Implements 
ng andiing an e correcting 0 y* . 

faults of the dog subservient to the . and Commands; the Natural 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by ; e Method; the Force System; 
authorities and amateurs alike to be y Y L Seeking Dead and Wounded 
ec a es 

the market. e author, = am ing; ‘owl Retriev- 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a ; ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 

ling Retrievers. 

The Dog’s Men- 

tality and the Uses 

and Abuses of the 

Spike Collar are 


practical teainer < over thirty years’ experience and his fally explained. 
system ranks high among trainers. iS 
The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. The work is hand: 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical somely printed and 
bird dogs. —_ ap Re pe _— Finely bound in illustrated and con- 
cloth, $1.50. mt on receipt of price by tains 134 It 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 9) croressuteary 


een, SE Oee. SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO. 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 








@® WINTER 4) 
WINTER 4 


SPORTS SMIEN , 


are made ot tougher fibre than their “fair weatber 
















Wy 


friends. They want to hunt in any weather, and 
they want ammunition that will shoot in any 
weather. Standard powders, smokeless ot 


black, will stand a reasonable 


umount of exposure to cold if ZB 
properly loaded fo 
* 


4 Ps ae s 

ANSE 
_ at . eo 
eg Syed FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 





are loaded only with certain standard 
powders under the | MI ( system 


aS og pact Insist on getting the **Time Tried” kind--U. M. C. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


13 Broadway, BRIDGEPORT, 
NEW YORK CITY, CONN. 












it will be a very great favor if you will mention «Sports Afield” when writing adveriisers 


FIN = & U NS All the Prominent 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
Makes. 


Een g@y SCOTT'S MONTE CARLO 





IN TRADE 





Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammoeriess. 





‘ 
OUR SPECIALTY 
HIGHEST OUALITY 
GUNS 
. No being dered tor | 1 Shooting and Duk ny. 
Swedish Leather Jackets Soft ae vliale os ‘kid a ype lete sient 
Ys against cold winds 








A quality, of finest and softest skin S1S.00 


take the entire product of the manufacturers of these finest skins and this make cann 
} 


he 


obtiuned elsewhere. Send measurement around chest. These jackets can be sent by mail; if not 


I 


satisfactory, they can be returned and we will re(und the money 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 


FEistablished L226 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield"’ when writing advertisers. 




















as hard for an old 
cotfee toper to quit the use of 
cottee as it is for a whiskey o1 
tobacco fiend to break off, except 
that the user can quit co! 
tee and take up) Postum Food 
without any feeling of a 
morning beverage, for when Postum 
is well boiled and served with cream, it is really 
better in point of tlavor than most of the cotlee 
served nowadays, and to the taste of the con 
noisseur it has the flavor of fine Java, 

\ great transformation takes place in the body 
within ten days or two weeks after coffee 
off and Postum Food Coffee used, for the reason 
that the poison to the nerves has been discon 
tinued and in its place is taken a liquid that con 
tains the most powertul 
ment 


It is easy 


It is almost 


cotlee 


(otlee 


loss of the 


is left 
elements of nourish 


this test and 
changin 


to make prove 


statements hy trom cotfee to Postum 


Food { ollee 


these 





Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


/ ‘THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“MM The Name ‘BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every 


loop- Md 
CUSHION | 


The 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — never 


Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


M 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass.. U.S.A. 








WES THE “VELVET GRIP’? PATENT HAS BEEN 
ua SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 








HAZARD SMOKELESS 


Winner of the Du Pont Trophy, St 


Louis Republic ¢ 


ip, Cast Iron Meda 


and Sportsmen's Review Cup 


198 Dead Birds Scored ont of 


200 shot at. 45 Grains 


azard « Smokeless 


DID THE WORK. 


E. S. RICE, Agent. 


1520 to 1524 Masonic Temple. 


CHICAGO. 












































